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‘Are You Still Trying to Fool Someone, Mister” 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, Friday. March 19. 1964 
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Report on Soviet Russia: 


"| paid $122.4 gallon for 
State-produced gasoline’ 


by Foreign Correspondent 
EDDY GILMORE 


I don’t consider myself an expert on Russia's oil 
industry. | mean I don't possess a lot of fancy fig- 
ures and percentages, but: 

After nearly 12 years residence in Moscow and 
travel from one corner of that vast country to the 
other | come away with some very definite impres- 
sions on the Soviet Union's oil industry and ours. 

| figure I bought 14,440 gallons of Russian gaso- 
line, 160 gallons of Russian kerosine and as little 
Russian motor oil as I possibly could. 

My cars were filled with state-produced gasoline 
because I couldn't get any other kind. I know noth- 
ing about octanes, but I know all my cars* devel- 
oped engines that knocked. In the depth of winter 
the carburetor often froze. 

“Why?” I asked our Russian driver. 

“Because,” he answered, “we've got water in our 
gasoline.” 

For this watered gasoline | paid about $1.00 a 
gallon and when I had to buy it on the black 
market I paid a good deal more than a dollar. 

The kerosine burned all right, but it wasn’t al- 
ways easy to find. And when I did find it I had to 
haul it home in my own bucket or can. I do know 
it smelled to high heaven. 

I didn’t buy Russian oil for my cars because all 
the chauffeurs I knew advised against it. Fortu- 
nately, | was able to buy American oil from abroad 
and have it shipped in. But not always, Sometimes 
we'd get caught short and be forced to go on the 
Russian market. 

The chauffeur would shake his head. 


Eddy Gilmore, a Pulitzer Prize winner, has just com- 
pleted nearly 12 years in Russia covering the Kremlin for 
the Associated Press. His book, “Me and My Russian Wife, 

is a recent best seller. 


“Were going to have trouble, Gospodin,”** he 
would say. 

And we usually did. 

I have seen the oil wells of Baku. More of them at 
Gurev, at the northern tip of the Caspian Sea. I’ve 
ridden oil barges on the Volga. I've stood in long 
lines, when the mercury was flat on its stomach in 
the cold of a Russian winter, to buy kerosine. 

I saw Russia get desperate for oil during World 
War II. In those days they even imported oi] ma- 
chinery from the U. S. and brought in American 
oilmen to show them how to operate it. They must 
have a high opinion of the American petroleum 
industry. After 11 years and 9 months in Russia I 
know I have. 


*1 say “my cars.” | had 9 automobiles during my time in Russia. They were used princi- 


pally for business, but sometimes for pleasure 


** Gospodin means “Mister” in Russian and that’s what any polite Russian calls a foreigner. 


This report on Russia’s oil industry is presented for your information by the 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


HE vast majority of North Amer 

ican newspapers pay little or no 

attention to the many and com- 
plicated pronunciation marks—grave 
and acute accents, umlauts and what 
have you—that appear to complicate 
every Western European language 
except English. But some do, as do 
news magazines and many periodicals 
of greater claims to precise scholar- 
ship. 

The use of the graphic accent to 
indicate the pronunciation of Spanish 
words used in English text is an ex- 
ample that has long intrigued Ted 
Morello, New York World Telegram 
assistant telegraph editor and special- 
ist on Latin America and in the Span- 
ish language. In “Pardon the Accent, 
Please,” (page 12), he points out, 
with humor as well as scholarship, 
how easy it is to get in trouble—and 
get in trouble unnecessarily—in this 
observance. 

Earlier this year, in the September 
number, Ted took North American 
journalists to task for their frequent 
errors in Latin American geography, 
history and politics. The editors of 
Tue Quit suspect that his current 
article will entertain a lot of news- 
papermen who have been avoiding the 
occupational risk of accents for the 
simple reason that such type is not 
available to them if they wanted to 
use it. It may instruct the few who 
do go to the trouble, sometimes in 
error. 

Ted has traveled in Latin America 
and has made a hobby as well as a 
professional specialty of its people 
and events. Before joining the World 
Telegram staff four years ago, he was 
chief of the Utica (N.Y.) Press copy- 
desk, a reporter for the Milwaukee 
Journal, and a copyreader for the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

He spent four years with the United 
Press. He was manager of the Tacoma 
and Olympia (Wash.) bureaus and 
night manager of the Seattle bureau. 
He is a journalism graduate of the 
University of Washington. 


VER the years every newspaper- 

man collects his own pet ex- 
amples of the clever and unusual 
“lead” on all sorts of stories. In “A 
Pinch Hitter Finally Gets Into the 
Box Score” (page 10), Harold Duane 
Jacobs recalls some classics and in 
sists on placing credit where credit 
was due on one that appeared on a 
story he covered for the United Press 
long ago. 
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Now dividing his time between his 
Maryland farm home, Grey Rock, 
and Florida, Harold Jacobs spent 30 
years as newspaper and wire service 
reporter and metropolitan editor be- 
fore his retirement. He has continued 
to be a close observer of newspapers, 
an interest that led to his last con- 
tribution to THe Qum., “How To- 
day’s Newspaper Could Be Made 
Even More Readable,” in the June, 
1953, number. 

He reported for the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Telegraph in his teens and 
was a very young acting city editor 
of the old Detroit Journal. Long serv- 
ice with the UP ranged from cover- 
ing Pershing’s Mexican expedition to 
the cable editorship in New York 
during World War I. 

He was managing editor of the 
Washington News in 1921, editor of 
the Baltimore Post a year later and 
still later editor of the Pittsburgh 
Press. He served the government in 
information work in the Pentagon 
and elsewhere during the second 


World War. 


URING the fourteen years since 

he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, Gene Godt has worked as 
news director of a small radio station 
in western Ne- 
braska (KOLT- 
Scottsbluff), a 
news editor- 
broadcaster at a 
50,000 watt radio 
giant (WHO-Des 
Moines), and as 
sociate news di- 
rector of an ag 
gressive television 
station (WCCO- 
TV, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul). He's 
convinced the 
most demanding 
of all these types 
of news reporting is television—in 
part because of problems of the sort 
he describes in “You Have to Be 
Tough, Too! (page 11). 

Godt was born in Fort Smith, Ark., 
thirty-six years ago, is married to a 
childhood sweetheart, and is the 
proud father of three youngsters, 
none of whom wants a career in tele 
vision news. 

For three years during World War 
II Godt served in naval aviation, ac 
quiring a severe shrapnel injury and 
inspiring a comment from his com- 
manding officer: “You may not have 


GENE GODT 


much sense, Godt, but you do have 
guts.” After nine years of contempla- 
tion, Godt has concluded this may 
have been (1) true, and (2) some- 
thing of a complimert. As proof, he 
submits the fact he has moved from 
news reporting within the last few 
months to become director of promo- 
tion and public relations for station 
WCCO-TV. 


From Quill 
Readers 


Editor, The Quill 


I read with keen interest that you, 
of all people, would suggest in the 
signed column in Tue Quit for Octo 
ber: “. . . it is sloppy craftsmanship 
even to consult the dictionary in order 
to use words that the writer himself 
does not understand too well.” 

I hope the journalistic (old style 
definition) character of that expres 
sion was due to deadline pressure or 
other urgency. For I certainly find it 
uncharacteristic of its author. 

Are you familiar with this observa 
tion of Mark Twain, that (as I recall) 
“The difference between the right 
word and the word that is almost 
right is the difference between the 
lightning and the lightning bug?” 

Would it be sloppy craftsmanship 
when the cabinet-maker searches all 
his assorted supplies to find the size 
and shape of wood screw that is exact 
ly right, rather than using the one 
at hand which, though it fail to pro- 
duce the desired effect of appearance 
and meaning, would serve well 
enough to hold the thing together? 

If it is excusable to consult the dic 
tionary to ascertain whether “e” fol 
lows “i”, is one equally justified in 
checking, before employing the word, 
whether “journalistic” praises or in 
sults? 

Maybe a journalist shouldn't try to 
be a craftsman? 

Joseph Dorlaque 
Indianapolis News 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





JOHNNY-COME-LATELY—As a 
representative of what he termed the 
“johnny-come-lately side of journal 
ism” at the November Sigma Delta 
Chi convention in Columbus, Ohio, 
Frank Stanton, president of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., presented 
an analysis of news coverage by all 
mediums that has been widely ac 
claimed. You'll want to read the 
article developed from his convention 
address in the January Qui. 

















Here’s a problem 
that taxes more than the imagination 


























The problem: what keeps these 
wheels turning? 

You would expect the answer to 
be: demand for the transporta- 
tion service that each provides. 
And, certainly, that is the pri- 
mary requirement for a successful 
business. 

But for three of the carriers 
represented, this is only a partial 
answer. Of equal importance in 
the rapid growth and successful 
operation of the big inter-city 
trucking corporations, the airlines 
and the barge companies, has been 
public financing of the facilities 
these carriers use. Thanks to 
public tax money, the airlines 
have had built for them some 2 
billion dollars’ worth of civil air- 


ports and airways. Waterways 
carriers make free use of a 4.3 
billion dollar public investment in 
river and harbor facilities. As for 
the big inter-city truckers—they 
benefit from about 5 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance yearly. 

On the other hand, the railroads 
do not benefit from public funds, 
but, rather, pay for and maintain 
their own rights of way, safety 
and signalling devices... in full. 
In addition, they pay heavy taxes, 
some of which is pooled with the 
public funds that aid those car- 
riers competing with the railroads. 

The clear fact that emerges 
from this lop-sided arrangement 
is that this country can no longer 


afford to have its railroads come 
pete on such an unequal basis. 


Railroad rates must include so 
many costs spared the other three 
carriers that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the rail- 
roads to improve their services 
and equipment adequately to 
meet the nation’s need for su- 
perior railroad service. And this 
condition will continue until such 
time as the government treats all 
carriers equally. Such equality of 
treatment is a heritage of free 
enterprise in a free economy. It is 
vitally needed now if the nation’s 
transportation is to be strength- 
ened... Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Here's Looking at You 


Chicago Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 

Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, head of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Journalism (and an associate editor 
of THe QuILL), waved a slick, colorful brochure at his 
audience and observed that the leadership allegedly 
exercised by mediums of mass communication definitely 
was not apparent in personnel recruitment practices. 

The brochure which he waved aloft was one prepared 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to point out that 
material nectar and spiritual ambrosia, or reasonably 
accurate facsimiles, await the student who majors in 
chemistry and then enters the employ of the du Pont 
firm. It was, said Professor Moeller, only one of many 
such attractive mailing pieces that reach the campus 
every year, none of which extols the virtues of a jour- 
nalistic career or suggests that any student beat a path 
to the hiring halls of any specific journalistic enterprise. 

Enrollments in professional journalism schools have 
been declining for five years, he said, and working jour- 
nalists must make a direct effort to interest high calibre 
young people in communications as a career if the mass 
mediums of the future are to have staffs of a quality 
adequate to carry on the basic function of those mediums 

the distribution of information which is essential to 
the proper operation of democracy in the most complex 
society of history. 

He called for attempts to discredit what he called the 
“misconceptions” about journalism careers that were 
disclosed by a survey of 1,000 Iowa high school seniors. 
A review of some of these “misconceptions” may be in 
order. 


A T the November meeting of the Headline Club, 


1. The hours are excessively long. 


A recent survey of 100 dailies in the midwest showed 
an average work week of forty-two hours for reporters, 
said Professor Moeller. 

He did not suggest, although he might have, that short 
hours at dull, uninteresting work can seem doubly long. 
Neither did he report on the average work week of 
printers or engravers with those same 100 dailies. 


2. The hours are irregular. 


On most communications jobs, Professor Moeller main- 
tained, the hours are now quite regular and quite certain; 
the number of jobs calling for unusual hours has de- 
creased sharply in recent years. 

But Willard C. Haselbush, city editor of the Denver 
Post, said in the July, 1954, Qumx: “Good reporters 


travel light. They select strong, self-reliant mates, if 
they’re smart. It’s absolutely vital to the success of a 
reporter that he put personal consideration second to 
the very big job of covering the news. On a well run 
city side, reporters cancel all their personal plans when a 
big story breaks. 


3. It's hard to get a job. 


For several years, Professor Moeller maintained, de- 
mand has been greater than the supply of trained people 
for most kinds of journalism. 

But in the Nov. 13 Editor & Publisher Situations 
Wanted, Editorial, advertisements outnumbered those 
under Help Wanted, Editorial three to one. 


4. The pay is low. 


Pay scales have been rising sharply, said the professor, 
and in recent years have risen more rapidly than the 
cost of living in most areas. He quoted a nation-wide 
survey by Prof. Charles Duncan of the University of 
Oregon to the effect that men graduating from sixty-six 
journalism schools in June, 1954, received an average 
salary of $65.44 and that women averaged $56.52. 

Some journalism graduates, it was pointed out at the 
meeting, are being hired in Chicago at beginning weekly 
salaries approximately $10 above those paid to delivery 
boys who know how to ride a bicycle. However, that’s 
not counting tips. 


5. A career in journalism requires a very good writer. 


As Professor Moeller pointed out, there are opportuni 
ties for the merely adequate writers. Perhaps some 
journalists over the years have fostered this “miscon 
ception” and may even have fooled themselves into be- 
lieving that the business of organizing words and sen- 
tences to record an event in orderly, understandable 
fashion is, quote, writing, unquote. It ain’t necessarily so. 


6. Work in journalism is exciting, full of tension, and 
sometimes dangerous. 


Professor Moeller and his listeners, journalists all, 
none of whom ever had been plugged by a Chicago gun- 
man, laughed that one off. Obviously the dull routine of 
many journalistic jobs was too well known to inspire 
comment. But there’s always something exciting about 
being among the first to know any news, however trivial. 
There’s tension in meeting deadlines, sometimes several 
in a single day. 

And during the same week that Professor Moeller spoke 
in Chicago three rifle shots were fired at Chicago Tribune 
Reporter Joseph Egelhof as he approached his suburban 
home. 
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1955 SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Awards Announcement 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Service in 
Journalism have been awarded annually since 1932 for 
outstanding achievements in journalism during a calender 
year and winners are usually announced in April. 

The awards proper consist of bronze medallions and accom- 


panying plaques. 
Exhibits 


All awards, except those for public service, are offered to 
individuals for specific work done by Americans during the 
calendar year 1954. 

Each nomination must be accompanied by an exhibit and 
letter giving the name and date of publication, radiocast or 
telecast 

Exhibits in press divisions should be in scrapbook form, 
measuring not larger than 15 inches by 20 inches, and should 
include clippings. Radio and television reporting exhibits 
should consist of recordings, tapes, or film and a summary. 
Radio or television newswriting exhibits are limited to type- 
scripts. Radio public service exhibits should consist of 
recordings (no types) with summary. Television public serv- 
ice exhibits should include film and summary. Research 
exhibit should consist of manuscript or printed book. 

A brief biography of individuals nominated should accom- 
pany all nominations. 

A nomination intended for more than one division requires 
an exhibit for each category. 

Each nomination must be clearly marked to show division 
in which it is entered. Several nominations may be sent in 
one package, but each should be identified and accompanied 
by separate letter. 

All nominations will be acknowledged. Exhibits cannot be 
returned except upon written request at the time entry is 
submitted. Such material will be returned to sender by 
express collect unless other arrangements have been made. 
All prize-winning exhibits become the property of Sigma 


Delta Chi. 
Nominations 


Nominations for any one of the Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
may be made by the author or any other party. No specific 
nomination form is required. Awards are open alike to non- 
members, men and women, and members of Sigma Delta Chi. 

February 1, 1955 is the deadline for nominations. Nomina- 
tions postmarked on that date will be accepted. Mail or 
express entries to: Victor E. Bluedorn, Director, Sigma Delta 
Chi Awards in Journalism, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 


Illinois. 
Judging 


The material submitted for consideration for the awards 
will be judged by a jury of veteran and distinguished jour- 
nalists. All decisions will be final. Any reward may be with- 
held in case the judges decide that none of the material 
submitted is worthy of special recognition. 


Awards Categories 
Press (General) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a 
reporter's work, either a single story, or a series on a related 
subject, published during the year, the test being readability, 
accuracy and completeness, interest, enterprise and resource- 
fulness of the reporter in overcoming obstacles. 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an 
editor's work, either a single editorial or a series relating 
to the same subject, published during the year; editorials by 
any one writer being limited to three, a series on a single 
topic counting as one entry. 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished exam- 
ple of a Washington, D. C., correspondent’s work, either a 
single article or dispatch, or a series of articles on the same 
or related subject matter, published during the year 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example 
of a foreign correspondent’s work, either a single dispatch or 
a series related to the same subject matter, published during 
the year. 


5. News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news 
photographer's work, either a single picture, or sequence or 
series of pictures, published during the year; photographs by 
any one person being limited to six, a series on a single topic 
counting as one entry. 

6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished example of a 
cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon published during the year, 
the determining qualities being craftsmanship, interest, force- 
fulness and general worth; cartoons by any one person being 
limited to six. 


Press (Newspapers) 


7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an out- 
standing public service rendered by a newspaper in which 
exceptional courage or initiative is displayed in face of oppo- 
sition from anti-social forces, political, or other discouraging 
or hampering forces. Nominations are to be accompanied by a 
complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts 
concerning the circumstances which prompted the newspaper 
in its undertaking and the results obtained. 


Press (Magazines) 


8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of 
current events reporting by a magazine writer, either a single 
article or series related to the same subject, published in a 
magazine of general circulation during the year. 

9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an excep- 
tionally noteworthy example of public service rendered edi- 
torially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation, 
special consideration being given to leadership or service 
achieved in the face of anti-social, political or other hamper- 
ing forces, other tests being extent of good accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of presentation through 
pictures, articles, editorials and other graphic means; nomi- 
nations being accompanied by a complete file of clippings 
together with a statement of facts concerning the circum- 
stances which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and 
the results obtained. 


Radio or Television 


10. Radio or Television Reporting: For the most distin- 
guished example of spot news reporting of a single news 
event, scheduled or unscheduled, broadcast by radio or tele- 
vision during the year; exhibits consisting of recordings, 
tapes, or film and a typewritten summary. 

11. Radio or Television Newswriting: For a distinguished 
example of newswriting or commentary for radio or tele- 
vision; nominations consisting of either a partial or complete 
script, broadcast or telecast during the year. 


Radio 


12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstanding 
example of public service by an individual radio station or 
network through radio journalism, the test being the worth 
of the public service, the effectiveness of the presentation by 
the station or network, and the unselfish or public-spirited 
motives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts must be jour- 
nalistic in nature, not entertainment; commercially sponsored 
radio programs not being eligible; exhibits consisting of 
recordings (no tapes) and a typewritten summary mentioning 
running time of exhibit. 

Television 


13. Public Service in Television Journalism: For an out- 
standing example of public service by an individual tele- 
vision station or network through television journalism, the 
test being the worth of the public service, the effectiveness 
of the presentation by the station or network, and the unself 
ish or public-spirited motives, bearing in mind that the 
broadcasts must be journalistic in nature and not entertain- 
ment; commercially sponsored programs not being eligible; 
entries consisting of film and summary. 


Research 


14. Research About Journalism: For an outstanding inves- 
tigative study about some phase of journalism based upon 
original research, either published or unpublished, and com- 
pleted during the year. 
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Here's the Report of SDX Advancement 
Of Freedom of information Committee 


Terms the need for unified resistance to secrecy in government a 
challenge confronting the fraternity and other journalistic groups 


lisher and every radio and televi 

sion station in our land would join 
whole-heartedly in the fight for free 
dom of information, 
ment in America 
overnight. 

That is the challenge confronting 
Sigma Delta Chi and every journal 
istic the struggle for 
that American freedom, the 
right to know about our government 


I every newspaper editor and pub 


secret 
would end 


govern 
almost 


association in 
inherent 


at the time of decision and not after 
the fact, when too often it is too late. 

It is the challenge that must be 
answered honestly and completely be 
fore the free and radio tells 
the politician to open his locked doors 
and it must be spread before the peo 
ple for ultimate decision. There is 
no other if American freedom 
is to survive in the troublesome days 
ahead 

During the last two years, the chair 
man of your Committee for Advance 
ment of Freedom of Information, act 
ing in the name of Sigma Delta Chi, 
dealt with scores upon scores of cases 


press 


way, 


of abridgment of the people’s right 
to know about their government. 
These cases ranged from the locked 
doors of the lowly school board, a 
growing government 
throughout the country, through all 
levels of American government, in 
cluding Congress and even the White 
House. 

Your many vic 
tories for the people, but it also sus 
tained many defeats. In 
the were due 
solely to a courageous press which 
took the story of secret government 
to the people, who promptly respond 
ed and forced the politician to unlock 
his doors and do the people’s business 
on top of the table for all to see. 

But also in each and every case, 
the defeats were due solely to the 
failure of the press to live up to its 
upon the free 
press by the free people. Sometimes 


menace to free 


committee scored 


each and 


every case, victories 


obligations, bestowed 
this failure of the press was due to 
professional jealousy; many times to 
apathy and a misunderstanding of the 
tragedy of the problem; and other 
times to selfishness, best illustrated by 
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the legal advertising and printing 
contracts doled out by small city and 
county boards to newspapers 
newspaper job shops. 

There is the case of the big mid 
western city where the city council 
has held secret meetings all year, and 
is holding -them today. One news 
paper in the city has fought this secret 
government courageously in both 
news and editorial columns. But the 
other newspaper, motivated no doubt 
by professional competition, short 
sighted as that may. be, has upheld 
these secret meetings in both the news 
and editorial columns. 

The politician revels in a split in the 
ranks of the free press and this, of 
course, confuses the people. A prom 
inent western publisher wrote you 
chairman in defense of the secret com 
mittee meetings in Congress and sent 
carbon copies of his letter to his two 
Senators. These two public servants 
quickly and sanctimoniously wrote 
your chairman that the publisher ex 
pressed their views perfectly. 

After two years of fighting secret 
government on all of Amer 
ican government, during which time 
your chairman exchanged more than 
a million words in correspondence 
with all concerned, it is the sad duty 
of your committee to report that the 
situation is worse today, not better, 
than any time in recent years. J. R. 
Wiggins, managing editor of The 
Washington Post and chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, said in a public address in 
October: 

“There has grown up at every level 
of American government an apparent 


and 


levels 





This report of the Sigma 
Delta Chi Advancement of 
Freedom of Information 
Committee was presented at 
the 45th anniversary conven- 
tion of the professional jour- 
nalistie fraternity in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Nov. 10-13, and 
was referred to the new exec- 
utive council with the recom- 
mendation that committee 
work continue. 





reluctance to allow the people to have 
the facts. Legislative bodies close 
their doors upon constituents for 
whom they legislate. Courts increas 
ingly close their chambers upon the 
citizens whose fellows they judge. 
Governmental executives seem in 
creasingly to mistrust the discretion 
and wisdom of citizens.” 

Your committee endorses this state- 
ment, but adds that the prime re- 
sponsibility rests upon the free Amer 
ican press. 


HERE appears to have developed 

in American government during 
the last twenty-five years a new 
philosophy that, once elected or ap 
pointed, the politician assumes that 
the people’s business is his private 
domain and that the people are en 
titled only to that which he deems fit 
to dole out. 

Early this year a Georgia school 
board closed its doors in secret meet 
ings and a member of this board an 
nounced to Savannah newspapers: 

“You're crazy if you think we are 
going to wash our dirty linen in 
public.” 

Late last year your committee, at 
the instigation of a Washington pub 
lication, lodged a protest with the 
Federal Civil Service Commission 
over its refusal to make public a list 
of federal pensions being paid to for 
mer members of Congress. 

Philip Young, chairman of the Com 
mission, wrote your chairman that 
such information, even though it was 
a matter of taxpayer funds, was a 
violation of the privacy of the former 
Congressmen, Your chairman took up 
this matter first, with Attorney Gen 
eral Herbert Brownell, and finally 
with Bernard M. Shanley, the White 
House executive who has been des 
ignated by President Eisenhower as 
the man in federal government to 
handle such problems. After many 
weeks’ deliberation, Shanley issued a 
statement to the Associated Press in 
February of this year in which he 
agreed with Young. His exact words 
were: 

“I think individuals are entitled to 
keep such information private if they 
want to. It’s sort of like the privacy 





covering a person’s income tax re- 
turns.” 

Your committee then asked Shanley 
if this was not a dangerous precedent 
in American government, coming di- 
rectly from the White House, but re 
ceived no answer. 

In your committee’s correspondence 
with U. S. Senators over the question 
of their closed committee meetings, 
Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona, 
wrote: 

“I am convinced that open hearings 
accomplished very little and that real 
good for all the people comes in 
executive or closed meetings. This 
shouldn’t be interpreted as an idea 
that the American people should be 
kept uninformed, but rather that I 
feel they will be more informed if 
their legislators are allowed to work 
in privacy of their own arguments, 
uninfluenced by the temptation to 
speak for the press and for immediate 
public consumption.” 

In reply, your committee wrote: 

“Now frankly, this statement il 
lustrates perfectly the new philosophy 
of government, which has been de- 
veloped by our federal politicians dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, that 
once elected or appointed, the govern 
ment belongs to them as their private 
domain and that the American peo- 
ple are entitled only to that informa 
tion which the politician thinks they 
should have.” 

Similarly, Senator Eugene D. Mil 
likin, of Colorado, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, wrote 
your committee: 

“The Senate Finance Committee 
agreed at the outset that all decisions 
on all sections would be tentative and 
that any particular section could be 
called up by any member of the Com- 
mittee for further consideration and 
would be subject to later amendment 
or elimination if that should seem 
advisable. Under these circumstances 
to publicize the committee’s work 
prior to final decision might lead the 
citizen into actions harmful to him- 
self unless it was thoroughly under- 
stood that that which was done any 
day by the committee with reference 
to any part of the bill might be un 
done or changed at a later date.” 

In reply, your committee wrote: 

“This is such a serious problem of 
American government today and is so 
threatening to American freedom of 
tomorrow, Senator Millikin, that I 
wish you would name just one case 
in all history where free, open gov- 
ernment, under the constant restraint 
of an alert and informed public, has 
‘led the citizen into actions harmful 
to himself.’ On the other hand, as a 
student of history, I can point to 


thousands of cases wherein the pol- 
itician, acting behind the locked doors 
of secret government, really dealt the 
citizen a knockout punch.” 


OO often during the last two years 

have school boards, city councils 
and legislatures told the people that, 
so long as Congress insists on secret 
committee meetings, they have the 
right also to do the people’s business 
behind locked doors. 

On March 10 your committee wrote 
each of the U. S. senators asking, for 
the record, their views on the secret 
congressional committee meetings. 
Sixty-two responded, and on July 1 
your committee got out an interim 
report reviewing this correspondence, 
which was widely distributed within 
our profession. 

The box score showed that twenty- 
five senators declared they favored 
open committee meetings; thirteen 
said they favored open meetings with 
certain reservations; seven indicated 
they were open-minded; eleven went 
on record as favoring secret executive 
sessions; eight ducked the issue; and 
thirty did not reply, although they 
were sent reminders. 

Twenty-five members of the world’s 
greatest free legislative body is not 
a high percentage in favor of the peo- 
ple’s right to know about their gov- 
ernment. Yet the percentage of edi- 
tors who showed interest in this re- 
port on the abridgment of freedom of 
information was even smaller. 

Your committee sent carbon copies 
of this correspondence, along with 
copies of the interim report, to more 
than 400 key editors. Fewer than 100 
responded. 


IV 


N October, during National News- 

paper Week, Congressman Court- 
ney Campbell, of Florida, speaking 
from the same platform as your chair- 
man, informed the audience that that 
which took place on the floor of Con- 
gress was for public consumption, 
that all the real business of Congress 
was consummated in the committee 
meetings. 

During 1953, Congressional Com- 
mittees held 3,105 meetings and a sur- 
vey showed that 1,357 of them—or 44 
per cent—were secret meetings be- 
hind locked doors with press and 
public barred. These secret meetings 
dealt with virtually every matter be- 
fore Congress, and include more than 
200 secret meetings of the appropria- 
tions committees. 

During your committee’s corre- 
spondence with the U. S. senators, 
Senator William E. Jenner, of In- 
diana, chairman of the powerful Sen- 


ate Rules Committee, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Another reason for the ‘railroad- 
ing’ of legislation through Congress 
is the very large role played in legisla- 
tion by the bureaucracy of the exec- 
utive branch. They frequently draft 
the bills. They write the arguments 
for the bills. They fill the record of 
hearings on bills. They have support- 
ing groups which come in and testify 
to the approved ‘line.’ Ordinary cit- 
izens cannot meet such well-financed, 
well-organized competition. It may 
appear as if the sentiment is all in 
one direction on a bill, and Congress 
hears little or no objection, and so 
moves quickly to pass it.” 

Now when you add this Senator’s 
damning statement to the fact that 
44 per cent of all Congressional Com- 
mittee meetings are held secretly be- 
hind locked doors, you can reach 
only the conclusion that the ordinary 
American citizens have very little to 
say about their legislation. And any 
student of history soon learns that 
free government cannot long last in 
such secrecy. 

History shows repeatedly that our 
public servants never willingly give 
up their secret government except 
under direct pressure of a united 
press, supported by public opinion. 


Vv 


OUR committee proposed to Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland, of 
California, the Republican leader in 
the Senate, and Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of Texas, the Democratic 
leader, that on completion of our 
survey on the matter of closed com- 
mittee meetings, a group of key edi- 
tors be invited to sit down with a 
group of key senators and see if a 
workable solution could be reached. 
Senator Knowland wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“I certainly agree with you that, 
wherever possible, all activities of the 
federal government should be per- 
formed openly and before the public 
view, and I believe this holds true on 
the executive, judicial and congres- 
sional levels. 

“Needless to say, I would be glad 
to have a copy of the report you men- 
tion and at an appropriate time to 
arrange a mutually convenient date to 
meet with representatives of your or- 
ganization to discuss the matter more 
fully.” 

Senator Johnson wrote along the 
same line, as follows: 

“We must find some sensible point 
at which to draw the line. I would be 
heartily in favor of a formula which 
would give us clear-cut categories, 
and enable us to conduct the public’s 
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business with the maximum of pub- 
licity and the maximum knowledge 
on the part of the people.” 

In July your committee sent copies 
of its interim report to Senators 
Knowland and Johnson and renewed 
the suggestion that a meeting be held 
of editors and senators to discuss the 
problem. But thus far there has been 
no answer from the senators. 

At that time, Senator Jenner’s Sen- 
ate Rules Committee was conducting 
hearings on proposed changes in 
Senate rules which permit secret pro- 
ceedings. Now Senator Jenner was 
among those Senators who informed 
your committee that they stood for 
open Congressional Committee meet- 
ings. So your committee sent Sena- 
tor Jenner a copy of its interim re- 
port, pointed out that only politicians 
thus far had testified before his com- 
mittee and suggested that key editors 
be given the opportunity of testifying 
in behalf of the people’s right to know 
about their government. 

Senator Jenner wrote back some- 
what indignantly and sent a list of 
those who had testified, but a check of 
this list showed that the overwhelm- 
ing majority were politicians. He did 
not accept your committee’s sugges- 
tion. 

So, today the secret meetings of 
Congressional Committees still are go- 
ing on and no editor of the free Amer- 
ican press has yet been invited to 
testify before a Congressional Com- 
mittee in behalf of the free American 
people’s right to have all the facts of 
the free American government. 


VI 


URING your committee’s corre- 

spondence with the U. S. senators, 

Senator Russell B. Long, of Louisiana, 
wrote: 

“It would seem logical to me that 
Sigma Delta Chi would do better to 
discuss this matter with their frater- 
nity brothers who are members of the 
national press and radio gallery. These 
accredited correspondents have a 
much better understanding of the mat- 
ter of committee secrecy than even 
senators and congressmen.” 

Senator Carl Hayden, of Arizona, 
wrote: 

“The questions asked by the re- 
porters of the Senate Press Gallery 
clearly indicate that they are much 
more interested in what is going to 
happen than what has actually hap- 
pened.” 

In giving six reasons in defense of 
Congressional secrecy, Senator George 
Smathers, of Florida, said he was 
assisted in preparing these reasons 
by working newsmen of Washington. 
Then he wrote: 
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“Washington newsmen with whom 
I have talked prefer the present sys- 
tem, and feel that more and better 
news coverage results than if the 
executive sessions were abolished.” 

In replying to these senators, your 
committee developed the following 
points: 

1. At least 75 per cent of the mate- 
rial now coming out of Washington 
under the guise of news is nothing 
more than propaganda handouts, much 
of it designed to promote and protect 
the politician. 

2. There is no case in recent years 
in which the Washington press corps 
rose up in mass indignation, made an 
issue of the propaganda handouts, and 
demanded that our federal officials 
throw open their locked doors and 
give the American people all the facts 
of their government at the time and 
not after the fact. 

3. Covering an open meeting or 
digging into the records for the facts 
not only is difficult and tiring work 
for a reporter, but it exposes him to 
unpopularity with the politicians, 
whereas, the processing of propa- 
ganda handouts is a nice, comfortable 
and easy pastime. 

Now your committee is well aware 
of the great allure of “scoops” in our 
profession and also of the great com- 
petitive advantages of the private 
pipeline into the politicians office. A 
prominent newsman, in defending the 
secret government in Washington, 
recently wrote that he was able to 
obtain information on the AAA, Soil 
Conservation and RFC through pres- 
sure on the White House and his 
Senator. 

Yet your committee cannot help 
but make the observations that such 
pressuring of private pipelines is the 
perfect example of the back-scratch- 
ing and political privilege that today 
characterizes the gathering of much 
of the news in Washington, and that 
our federal politicians should aban- 
don the practice of doling out gov- 
ernment information as “scoops” to 
a privileged few, perhaps in exchange 
for favored treatment, and make all 
news of our government available to 
all the people at one time. 

There is the case of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, the atom scientist. For months 
the nation’s news mediums were load- 
ed with propaganda in his behalf. 
Many Americans sincerely believed 
that he was the victim of political 
persecution. Yet when the steno- 
graphic report of his hearing before 
the Security Board finally was re- 
leased, it was greatly apparent that he 
should have been fired out of the 
government, at the very outset of the 


atom explorations. Time magazine, in 
commenting on the case, said: 

“From the first, the reporting on 
the Oppenheimer case suffered seri- 
ously from a basic shortcoming of 
Washington newsgathering: depend- 
ence on the handout. Naturally, the 
Security Board had no press agent to 
pre-digest the news. On the other 
hand, Oppenheimer’s attorneys were 
wise in the way of press relations. As 
a result, many dispatches filed out 
of Washington gave a portrait seen 
through the eyes of counsel for Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer.” 

This, of course, is a damning indict- 
ment of the newspaper reporting in 
Washington and how, as a result, the 
people suffer from abridgment of their 
right to know. 

Vil 


URING the year, your committee 

noted a growing trend through- 
out the country toward secret meet- 
ings on the part of school boards and 
state boards of regents. 

Schools are a precious possession 
in the American way of life and many 
in our profession often are inclined 
to shut their eyes to the real dangers 
and to grant to those in public educa- 
tion the same privileges enjoyed by 
private business. 

This attitude even was reflected in 
your committee’s correspondence with 
the U. S. senators. Senator A. Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“With all due deference, I regret 
that I cannot endorse your proposal 
that the public interest would be 
served if all executive sessions of 
all committees of the Congress should 
be thrown open to the public and to 
the press. If you won’t accuse me of 
being facetious, may I suggest that 
you propose that plan to your own 
board of directors, inviting the report- 
ers of competitive newspapers to sit 
in on all meetings of your board of 
directors, officers, etc.” 

Your committee replied as follows: 

“Your reference to facetiousness in 
suggesting that reporters of rival 
newspapers be invited to my news- 
paper’s board of directors meetings is 
hardly worth comment. But let me 
say that American citizens, through 
considerable taxation, are stockhold- 
ers in their government and conse- 
quently have a most vital stake in the 
actions of their elected representa- 
tives.” 

A prominent big city newsman 
wrote your committee as follows: 

“Let’s start at the local level and 
discuss school boards. Assume that 
there is a vacancy in the post of school 
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Harold Duane Jacobs, reporter and 
metropolitan newspaper editor for 
30 years, utilizes his retirement 
both to write about today’s press 
and, in this article, to reminisce. 


NCE upon a time—for a day or 
80 some newspaper editors 
thought I was the cleverest re 


porter extant 
But I was a phony 
and the guy who did (now famous 
for more valid reasons) never got 
credit for a timely wisecrack. 
It wasn’t an 


I didn’t do it, 


important story; just 
one of those features that pop up in 
a news vacuum and capture the imag 
ination. The yarn was so unimportant, 
in fact, that few newspapermen, and 
practically no laymen, will recall it 
I can't remember the surname 
of the principal character, though it 
household while 
But the story was a seven-day won 
der 


even 


was a word for a 


To give this piece its proper back 
ground, I must point out that when 
we newsfolk get together, we invar 
iably talk shop. Our subjects natural 
ly cover a wide range . . . personal 


ities, famous scoops, terrific writing 


or rewriting, biting editorials and, of 
leads 
with 


course, 
This 


leads 


great 
leads. When 
I've never 
found a dissenting vote-—Will Irwin's 
on the San Francisco earthquake and 


has to do 


ever are discussed, 


fire in 1906 was the greatest. 


A Pinch-Hitter Finally 
Gets Into the Box Score 


By HAROLD DUANE JACOBS 


For the generation, Will 
was a rewrite man on the New York 
World, a emigre from San 
Francisco. There was only one coun 


younger 
recent 


try-wide press association then, the 
Associated Press. Wire facilities were 
limited and what did exist were non 
existent for a considerable time in the 
stricken area, 

fault 
reports 


It is no of the AP that its 
initial from the devastated 
region were fragmentary. But Irwin 
knew every inch of his San Francisco. 
Given a few could 
struct a vivid and true story and did 
until 
restored. 

Visualizing what had happened in 
his beloved city, he typed the lead on 
his first story: 

“San Francisco was!” 


facts, he recon 


reasonable communication was 


EYWOOD Broun, whose quips are 

legendary, wrote what was per 
haps his best lead when he was do 
ing politics for the New York Trib- 
une in 1920. We all sweltered through 
a dismal day of nominating and sec 
onding the Republican 
convention that picked Warren Hard 
ing at Chicago, the “Windy City.” 

Bored no end, Heywood ground out 
a whimsical story. His lead: 

“This was the day of the big wind.” 

The only time I ever wrote a lead 
that got any 
when I was a 
Detroit 
have been in 1913. 

The Grand Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic was be 
ing held in Gettysburg to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the battle. 
There were still thousands of Union 


speeches in 


real recognition was 
reporter on the old 


Journal. Let’s see, it must 


veterans. They came in special trains 
from all parts of the country. Many 
of these trains converged on Detroit, 
where the GARs were transferred to 
other specials. 

The Michigan Central station was 
then down on the waterfront. Across 
the the old Wayne Hotel 
veterans congregated in the lobby 
while awaiting east-bound trains 

Our city editor, Tom Greenwood, 
assigned me to do a feature on them 
knew I was an ardent 
student of military history and that 
eight of my grand-uncles had served 
in the Civil War—five on the North 


ern side, three on the Southern 


street at 


because he 


In the lobby of the Wayne were the 
equivalent of about two platoons of 
Yanks. They were getting acquainted. 
And how! 

No unusual perception was re 
quired to discover that a couple of 
generals—Robert E. Lee and George 
Meade—to say nothing of their lesser 
officers, had bungled the whole three 
day battle. 

There wasn’t a higher rating in the 
group than sergeant. But sergeants, 
corporals and privates were tem 
porarily—and vociferously—com 
manding everything from a company 
to a corps. There was no parliamen 
tary procedure in the spate of argu 
ments. They all talked, and 
simultaneously. 

To illustrate their ideas of improper 
tactics and strategy by both armies, 
they employed every piece of mov 
able furniture available. Spittoons, 
chairs and even settees were moved 
hither and yon. 

It wasn’t funny to me. It was real 
and dramatic. (One of my grand-uncles 
lost a leg in the original melee). I 
wrote the story in complete detail 
and seriousness. My lead—and it 
wasn’t meant as a trick one—was: 

“The Second Battle of Gettysburg 
was fought in the Wayne Hotel lobby 
today.” 

The payoff was in cash. A $5 raise, 
and in those days that was not hay. 


acted, 


T was a few years later that I got 

credit for writing what many then 
regarded as one of the clever leads 
of that period—for a few days, at 
least. 

It was in 1919 or ’20. I can’t re 
call whether I was New York man 
ager of the United Press and Hugh 
Baillie was general news manager, 
or whether Hugh was still New York 
manager and I was doing a writing 
job. Our New York staff was still so 
minute that all of us didn’t just 
“double in brass”; we quadrupled. 

After the world-shaking events of 
World War I and the peace 
ference, national and _ international 
news frequently slowed down to a 


con 


dead center and some clever reporter 
hit on a life-saver in Bryant Park, 
New York’s equivalent of London’s 
Hyde Park. It was a soapboxer’s par 
adise, where any “reformer” could 
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National Guardsmen and highway patrolmen forced cameramen to take first pictures of an airline crash in North- 
ern Iowa from this point, despite their protests. It was 100 yards away from the wreckage of the crashed plane. 


News cameramen discover that in case of accident you not only have 


to be risht...You Have to Be Tough, Too! 


By GENE GODT 


HILE national attention is be 
W iv focused on efforts to ex- 
clude news cameramen and 
telecasters from public hearings, an 
other iron curtain which may obstruct 
newsmen anywhere, any time, still 
exists. It’s the arbitrary news blackout 
clamped down, frequently by unau 
thorized persons, on the scene of an 
accident—particularly a plane crash. 
In the period of shock which fol 
lows an unexpected catastrophe, 
police officers on the scene may blind 
ly follow orders of self-appointed au 
thorities, and exclude reporters and 
photographers from news coverage 
without justification at a time when 
the news event is in its “hottest” stage. 
The experience of three Midwestern 
television stations in covering an air 
liner crash in Northern Iowa late in 
August illustrates the ever-present 
censorship all newsmen face. 
The accident 
utes after 5 p 


few min 
m., and by 7 o'clock 
newsmen from three television sta 
tions (WCCO-TV, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul; KROC-TV, Rochester, and WOI 


TV, Ames) were en route to the scene. 


occurred a 
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Once there, all TV station representa 
tives agreed to abide by a sheriff's 
request that no flash-bulb pictures 
be taken because of the fire danger 
caused by spilled gasoline and oil. 

Dawn, however, found all of them 
on hand studying light meters to fix 
the precise moment they could begin 
shooting motion pictures. At this point 
two men who claimed to be airline 
representatives announced that no 
close-up pictures of any sort would be 
permitted. Iowa highway patrolmen 
and members of the local National 
Guard unit on the scene proceeded to 
put the “no-picture” edict into effect 
despite the most vehement protests 
by newsmen present. The photogra 
phers and newsmen were 
from the field. 


ordered 


TELEPHONE call to the airline’s 

Minneapolis public relations di 
rector, at the Mason City airport 
awaiting arrival of other airline of 
ficials, established that no official rep 
resentatives of the company were at 
the scene of the crash, but National 
Guard and highway patrol represent 


atives refused to modify their no-pic 
ture decision. 

While the argument raged, Art 
Bachler and Charles Sorlien, WCCO 
TV staffers, together with a photog 
rapher from WOI-TV, retired to a 
county road approximately 100 yards 
away, set up cameras, and proceeded 
to take telephoto pictures of the 
crashed plane. There was no attempt 
to stop them. 

Sorlien then rushed his films to the 
Mason City airport, where a WCCO- 
TV plane was ready to ferry them 
back to the Minneapolis television 
news studio. At the airport he found 
that airline officials and civil aero 
nautics examiners had arrived. An 
other strong protest about the close 
up photo ban was made at this point. 
The officials said that they did not 
know who the men at the crash scene 
were and insisted that no one in au 
thority had issued any order banning 
news photographers. 

At the scene of the accident again 
there was no objection to photography 
and Sorlien made a series of close-up 
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Scholars using Spanish words in English text 
may prefer to wrestle with those tricky dia- 
critical marks. But even they get in linguis- 
tic and typographical trouble. Why should Eng- 
lish language journalism risk having to ask 


Pardon the Accent, Please! 
By TED MORELLO 


panic South America had won its 

independence, a modest little vol- 
ume appeared in the United States 
which might have, in at least one re 
spect, set the pace for succeeding gen 
erations of journalists. 

Unfortunately, it did not. 

The distinguishing mark of the first 
edition, titled “A View of South 
America and Mexico” and shyly car- 
rying as author “A Citizen of the 
United States,” was the complete ab 
sence of graphic accents on incidental 
Spanish words. 

The lapse, if such it was, cannot 
reasonably be attributed to ignorance. 
Subsequent editions identified the 
author as John Milton Niles, an as 
sociate judge of the Hartford (Conn.) 
County Court, who later became a 
United States Senator and Van 
Buren’s Postmaster General. 

The lesson implicit in the book 
that the graphic accent has no place 
in Spanish words in popular English 
language works—has been lost on sub 
sequent generations of writers on re 
publican Latin America and related 
subjects. 

And so many of whom 
scarcely know the difference between 
a Velazquez and a tortilla—find their 
books, magazines and “newspapers of 
record” littered with diacritical marks, 
and most particularly with the graphic 
accent. Where Judge Niles’ readers 
skimmed over Cortes and Bogota and 
Bolivar—unaware of and unperturbed 
by the missing accents—today’s are 
afflicted with Cortés, Bogota, Bolivar 
and similar manifestations of erudi 
tion. 


I’ 1825, less than a year after His- 


readers 


It is here that accuracy becomes 
dangerously indistinguishable from 
pedantry—and travels full circle to 
court inaccuracy unnecessarily. 


HILE the accent properly per 
forms half a dozen functions in 
Spanish, most commonly—and vir 
tually uniquely among Spanish words 
in English-language writing—it marks 
the stressed syllable as an aid to 


pronunciation. It is essentially a 
record of and a guide to vocal usage. 

Since reading is ideally a mental 
rather than an oral function, the ac- 
cent has a minimum of usefulness. 
The observation, of course, does not 
apply to reference works or to special- 
ized publications. 

But is any less communicated to the 
reader of a wire service dispatch in 
the New York Herald Tribune (which 
ordinarily uses no diacritical marks) 
than to the reader of the same dis 
patch in the accent-prone New York 
Times? 

Compare the Times’ “President Ale 
man conferred with General Hen 
riquez at Querétaro” with the Tri- 
bune’s “President Aleman conferred 
with General Henriquez at Quereta- 
ro.” 

The purist will argue that a reader 
would subvocally mispronounce the 
three proper nouns in the Tribune’s 
version. The point is of doubtful valid- 
ity. Anyone familiar with Spanish 
would be unlikely to err; anyone who 
is not presumably would consult a 
reference work if he cares. 

The basic rule of Spanish accent 
is relatively simple: briefly, words 
ending in a vowel or in “s” or “n” 
are regularly stressed on the penult; 
all others carry the stress on the last 
syllable. Those words whose pro- 
nunciations do not conform to the 
rule carry a written acute accent on 
the appropriate letter. 

Despite this simplicity, singularly 
little success attends the efforts of 
popular-circulation publications to ac 
cent correctly. 


S an example of accentuation gone 
berserk, none is more pointed 
than the recent review of Gerald 
Green’s “The Sword and the Sun” in 
the New York Times book section. 
Here, in five short paragraphs, the 
review displayed accents in the fol- 
lowing words that need none: 
Almagro (six times), Pizarro 
(twice) and Lima, Alonso dé Alvara- 
do and Cuzco (once each.) In these 


Ted Morello is an assistant telegraph 
editor of the New York World Tele- 
gram who specializes in Latin America 
and makes a hobby of Spanish usages. 


cases, the accents, though unneces 
sary, nevertheless do not destroy the 
pronunciation. 

In four other instances, however, 
the obtruding accents give a false 
pronunciation to any reader unwary 
enough to follow them. Thus Las Sal- 
inas is written Las Salinas, Abancay 
appears as Abancay, Diego is spelled 
Diego and Rodrigo Orgénmez emerges 
as Rodrigé Orgonez. 

Most extraordinary of all is the re- 
view’s spelling, Castile, which, be- 
sides shifting the spoken accent from 
the last to the first syllable, represents 
a virtually unique case of a Spanish 
accent mark on a wholly English 
word! (In fairness to the author, it 
must be noted that these errors do 
not appear in his book, though sim- 
ilar ones do.) 

The Times’ aberration is general, to 
a greater or lesser degree, among 
other newspapers and magazines that 
mark the accent. If the Times appears 
to stray oftener, it is perhaps that the 
greater volume of Hispanic news and 
the press of edition deadlines beget 
more opportunity for error. 

Fortunately, accent usage is re- 
stricted to relatively few newspapers 
except for Sunday supplement ar 
ticles. The practice is widespread 
among magazines, house organs and 
other periodicals, however. 
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MONG writers who employ the 
accent the most general misus- 
age is in its omission. 

Fleur Cowles in her “Bloody Prece- 
dent” omits the accent from such 
words—to mention only a few—as 
Ramirez, Cérdoba, San Martin and 
in at least one case, Perdén. 

Ludwig Bemelmans in “The Don- 
key Inside” is similarly casual with 
Diaz, Guzman and Rio del Pinar. 

Spanish expressions troubled for- 
mer United States Ambassador James 
Bruce in “Those Perplexing Argen- 
tines.” All accents are missing from 
“Esta en su casa,” “no sé,” “mas o 
menos” and “Adiés, Pampa Mia.” 

The number of books containing 
similar omissions is limited almost 
solely by the number of books pub- 
lished on Hispanic subjects. 

The omission ordinarily would be of 
no importance. Yet those who feel 
impelled to use the accent at all have 
a correlative duty to readers to use 
it fully and correctly. Noblesse oblige. 

Less defensible than omission is the 
placing of an accent on words that 
properly carry none. In this category, 
Cuba’s war hero, Antonio Maceo, ap- 
pears throughout James Street’s “Min- 
go Dabney” as Antonio Macéo. Piedras 
Negras becomes Piedras Négras ‘in 
C. W. Ceram’s “Gods, Graves and 
Scholars.” Such a practice leads to 
the suspicion—doubtless unfounded— 
that the author is indulging in an 
ostentatious and misguided display of 
“foreignness” to dazzle the reader. 

Aldous Huxley—after a broad sneer 
at journalists (“In newspaper work, 
accuracy is the last consideration”) 
—proceeds in his “Beyond the Mex- 
ique Bay” to revert to a practice com- 
mon enough in early 18th Century 
Spanish but wholly unauthorized to 
day: the use of the grave accent. 
One finds in his philosophical trav- 
elogue Solola, San José and Don 
Remon. 

“Mexican culture is still predom- 
inately French,” Huxley observes ad- 
miringly. Perhaps, but not to the ex- 
tent of sanctioning the French Acad 
emy’s accent marks. 

The graphic accent does not polish 
bad writing. But neither does its 
absence tarnish sound work, as read- 
ers of Stuart Chase’s “Mexico” can 
attest. This socio-philosophical study 
is none the worse for the fact that 
not an accent appears throughout the 
300-odd pages despite ample opportu- 
nity. 

Ernest Hemingway is character 
istically cavalier in his treatment of 
accents in “Death in the Afternoon.” 
But for the most part, he bypasses 
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them except in his glossary of bull- 
fighting terms. The book would be 
no greater a monument to tauromachy 
if Hemingway had marked accents 
throughout. And no lesser a one if he 
had used none. 


UT unaccenting authors constitute 

a negligible minority. The major- 
ity, determined to be “more royalist 
than the king,” may find enlighten- 
ing the domestic troubles that beset 
even the regal household. For one 
may expect to find among the author- 
ities, if nowhere else, that the accent 
is used properly always. Alas for an 
illusion! 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
while striving heroically to observe 
the accent in its South American ar 
ticles, nevertheless drops them from 
such ordinary words as Cumana, Rio 
de la Plata, Juan Fernandez and Cér- 
doba. In at least one case, Britannica 
has entered Caracas for Caracas. 

H. L. Mencken’s “The American 
Language” contains Galapagos for 
Galapagos, Benitez for Benitez, and 
Como esta? for Cémo esta? Apple- 
ton’s Spanish-English dictionary lists 
“vidrio” as the main entry but else- 
where spells it correctly as “vidrio.” 
The Columbia Encyclopedia lists 
Chiloé both correctly and as Childe. 

In deference to their stature in their 
field, the experts may be excused 
largely as victims of typographical er- 
rors. For even assuming unblemished 
copy or manuscript, the fact is that 
few American editors, copyreaders, 
linotype operators and proofreaders 
have the philological background to 
cope with the abstruse points of 
Spanish. 

Nor is there any reason why they 
should have. English-language pub- 
lications are aimed essentially at a 
public which reads only English and 
presumably is interested less in or- 
thographic legerdemain than in con- 
tent. 

A typical victim of erratic ty 
pography is “The Spaniards in Their 
History,” rendered into English by 
Dr. Walter Starkie, an eminent Brit- 
ish translator and a corresponding 
member of the Royal Academy of 
Spain. The original book, it must be 
noted, was by Dr. Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, director of the Academy and 
perhaps Spain’s foremost scholar. 

Explaining the numerous inconsis- 
tencies both in his prefatory essay 
and in the translation, Dr. Starkie 
writes: 

“I tried to keep to the graphic ac 
cent but . . . it is very difficult to im 
pose this upon the printers, and then 
publishers are always complaining 
about the cost of correction. For this 
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reason one eventually gives up in 
despair any attempt to make the 
words really accurate. 

“Nearly all the inconsistencies .. . 
can be attributed to typographical er- 
rors and certainly do not appear in 
my manuscript... 

“Sometimes the author himself, Dr. 
Menéndez Pidal, was inconsistent in 
error, though I think the majority of 
those [errors] in the translation prop- 
er were typographical.” 

Indeed, Dr. Menéndez Pidal fre- 
quently has been at odds with, and 
overruled by, his Academy colleagues 
in matters of the accent. 


HE National Geographic Society's 

map indexes are virtually a bible of 
correct geographical spelling among 
newspapermen. Yet James M. Darley, 
the Society’s chief cartographer, ac 
knowledges that “infrequently an in- 
dex has been in error in not record- 
ing the correct spelling of the map.” 
He adds: “I recommend that only the 
latest editions of our maps and in- 
dexes be used in deciding spellings.” 

Thus the 1953 map index of Mexico 
and Central America corrected, 
among other cases, half a dozen in 
which “San Juan” had appeared in 
the 1939 edition as “San Juan.” One 
wonders how many writers faithfully 
reproduced—and perpetuated—the er 
ror in the intervening fourteen years. 

One of the most ambitious under 
takings in the graphic accent field is 
the “Handbook of South American 
Indians,” published by the Smithso 
nian Institution’s Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Commenting on the pro 
duction of this monumental scientific 
work, Editor Julian H. Steward rue 
fully admits: 

“I feel quite certain that careful 
search through all six volumes of the 
Handbook would disclose innumer 
able inconsistencies and errors in the 
use of accents.” 

In explaining the spellings Peri, 
México and Panamé—certainly cor 
rect Spanish but a highly unusual 
usage among English-language writers 
—Steward says: 

“The accents on [these] national 
names ... was done over my protest 
at the order of the secretary of the 
Smithsonian. [It] was a matter of ad 
ministrative decree.” 

The point need not be labored; the 
proper use of the Spanish graphic ac 
cent is a task of overwhelming pro 
portions. By their very nature, Eng 
lish-language scholarly works must 
continue the struggle as best they can. 

But for the journalist—weighing the 
complexities against the accent’s use- 
fulness to the reader—the game is not 
worth the candle. 





You Have 
To Be 
Tough, Too! 


(Continued from page 11) 


motion pictures without protest. CAB 
that photogra 
phers not disturb the wreckage nor 
interfere with the official investigation 
Sorlien and the other 
photographers were entirely 
willing to accept. At no time was there 
any suggestion the airliner contained 
any secret or classified equipment or 
cargo 

All dead 


had been 


examiners requested 


conditions 
news 


and injured passengers 
removed, so there was no 
question of objectionable 
from a point of good taste. The owner 
of the the plane had 
crashed argument about 


pictures 
farm where 
raised no 
trespassing 

The fact that television news pho 
tographers were able to photograph 
the wreckage from a distance of 160 
yards does not settle the basic prob 
lem. The quality of the first and 
obviously most newsworthy pictures 
was impaired by the necessity of 
long-range photographic technique. It 


was impossible from 100 yards to 


obtain news pictures of the type neces 
sary to tell a news story adequately. 


N the view of news cameramen on 

the scene of this as well as other ac 
cidents, problems 
underscored by this incident in North 
ern Iowa 

1. What exactly are the rights of 
news photographers at an accident? 
Do they not have the right to take 
pictures of a wrecked non-military air- 
plane, subject only to normal safety 
precautions and the investigations of 


two major are 


authorized government agents investi- 
gating the accident? 

2. What authority does a civilian 
airline have to order 
National Guard troops or public offi- 
cers to decision limiting 
news photography? Is the crash of an 
airliner essentially any different from 
an accident 


representative 


enforce a 


involving a bus or a 
streetcar? 


The 


says 


legal rights in the situation, 
Mitchell V. Charnley, Univer 
sity of Minnesota journalism profes 
sor, are simple enough. A photogra 
pher, says Charnley, has the right by 
common law to photograph any public 
event from any spot where he has a 
right to be 

This means, he continues, the pho 
tographer must be on public property, 
or on private property to which he 


has not been denied access. An acci 
dent to a common carrier is always 
considered a public event. 

In the case of the airplane crash in 
Iowa, Charnley says: “Since the TV 
news photographers had not been de 
nied access to the property on which 
the plane ‘crashed by the only per 
son who had the right to deny it, the 
owner, they were within their legal 
rights to attempt to take pictures. 

“The individuals representing them 
selves as speaking for the airline had 
no right to deny picture-taking and 
it would seem to follow that the Na 


tional Guardsmen and other officers 


were without proper authority for en 
forcing such a denial.” 

So much for the legal rights in- 
volved. They seem clear, but often 
legal rights are not encugh. As Charn- 
ley points out: 

“As often happens in a situation of 
this kind, legal right goes out the 
window if the opposing it is 
strong enough.” 

The point seems to be simple: News 
photographers can take pictures of any 
public event from anywhere they have 
the right to be... 

... If they’re big enough and tough 
enough to do it. 


force 





A Pinch- Hitter Finally 
Gets Into the Box Score 


(Continued from page 10) 


spout to an audience of two or two 
dozen, while the cops looked the other 
way. 


AME a guy named Percy. I don’t 
- remember his last name, and who 
does? Percy was sartorially consist 
ent—white from head to toe, save for 
a king-sized scarlet windsor bow tie. 
He not only preached “the world 
revolution,” but got down to cases. 
He named the exact hour and day for 
the event. 

First the New York newspapers, 
then the press associations, got into 
the act. With the dearth of important 
news, Percy became a country-wide 
celebrity. 

Then the big day. Percy had de 
creed that the “world revolution” 
would occur, at his signal, exactly at 
10 a.m. (give or take an hour). 

My by-line piece, replete with 
tongue-in-the-cheek melodrama, went 
out over the UP wires shortly after 
they opened at 7 a.m. I plunged into 
the subway and emerged at the sta 
tion nearest to Bryant Park. 

The weather was not propitious. It 
soon got darned unpropitious. RAIN. 
First a little, then more, then a lot. 

Present were Percy, perhaps a 
score of reporters, a squad of camera 
men and at least half a hundred 
policemen. There might have been a 
handful of laymen; but they became 
sodden and discouraged, and wisely 
went away. 

Percy was a bit on the nervous 
side. He paced up and down the nar 
row confines of the park. We paced 
with him... slog, slog, slog... 
squish, squish, squish. (The news 
pictures later showed a pretty be- 
draggled lot). 


The Hour approached! ... Five 
minutes after ...ten... fifteen... 
finally, half an hour. 

At last the oracle spoke. To be 
exact, it more of a mumble. 
Something had gone wrong. . 
the revolution is cancelled 
at least.” 


was 
. “and 
for today, 


I had located a telephone in a one 
booth drugstore nearby and called 
the UP, still located in the old World 
(or Pulitzer) Building, at the foot of 
Brooklyn Bridge. Typically, the boss 
answered in person. 

“Hi, Hugh. Percy has called it off. 
Rain. Do me a lead, will you? I'll 
rewrite the yarn when I get in.” 

But anything I, or anyone else, 
could have possibly written would 
have been an anti-climax. 

Half an hour 
office. The greeting I got 
knockout. I was bewildered. 

Grinning, Hugh dumped into my 
hands a wad of messages that had 
come over our own wires and those 
of Western Union and Postal. The 
telegraph operators kept yelling, 
“Here’s another!” 

Dazed, I glanced through the mes 
sages. They were terrific. I was a 
celebrity. All agreed that the lead I 
was supposed to have written was the 
cleverest or smartest or somethingest 
they'd ever seen. 

I still didn’t know what the hulla 
baloo was all about. Finally, someone 
showed me a flimsy of the lead Hugh 
Baillie had written for me. This is it: 


the 


Was a 


later I was in 


New York, March 00—Revolution 
postponed on account of rain. 
Two revolutions tomorrow. 
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Howard, Waite Elected to Head Si 
Chicago Chosen as Site for 





National Officers and Executive Councilors, 1955 


New Officers and Councilors 


National officers and Executive Coun 
cilors elected at the 45th Anniversary 
Convention in Columbus, Ohio, are, seat 
ed left to right: Alvin E. Austin, head, 
Department of Journalism, University of 
North Dakota, vice president in charge 
of Undergraduate Affairs; Sol Taishoff, 
editor and publisher Broadcasting-Tele 
casting, secretary; Ed J. Dooley, manag 
ing editor, the Denver Post, vice presi 
dent in charge of Expansion; Robert U 
Brown, editor and publisher, Editor & 
Publisher, Executive Council Chairman; 
Alden C. Waite, president of Southern 
California Associated Newspapers, presi 
dent; Mason R. Smith, editor and pub 
lisher, the Gouverneur, N. Y., Tribune 
Press, vice president in charge of Pro 
fessional Chapter Affairs; Bernard Kil 
gore, president, the Wall Street Journal, 
treasurer 

Standing, left to right, are the Execu 
tive Councilors: Prof. Dale R. Spencer, 
University of Missouri school of jour 
nalism;: John W. Colt, managing editor, 
the Kansas City Star; James A. Byron, 
news director of WBAP and WBAP-TV, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Ken Clayton, head of 
the publicity division, Promotion and 
Publicity Department, Chicago Tribune, 
and Robert Cavagnaro, general executive 
of Associated Press, stationed in San 
Francisco 





FEB. | Is Deadline 


Feb. 1, 1955, is the deadline for nomina 
tions for the Sigma Delta Chi National 
Awards for Distinguished Service in 
Journalism. Will yours be ready? 





Florida University Cites 
Tampa Tribune Editor 


Virgil M. “Red” Newton, managing ed 
itor of the Tampa Tribune and chairman 
of Sigma Delta Chi’s Advancement of 
Freedom of Information committee, was 
cited recently with three other newsmen 
for their contributions toward the ob 
servance of National Newspaper Week. 

The citation was presented by Rae 
O. Weimer, director of the School of 
Journalism and Communications, Univer 
sity of Florida, sponsor of the event. 

Speakers during the Freedom of In 
formation Seminar at the University 
were: Dr. John S. Allen, acting pres 
ident, University of Florida; Harold 
Ballew, managing editor of the St. Peters 
burg Independent; Virgil M. Newton; Ed 
ward L. Bernays, termed “U. S. Publi- 
cist No. 1” by Time magazine; Joseph 
Grotegut, former managing editor of the 
Daytona Beach News Journal and now 
aide to Florida Governor-nominee LeRoy 
Collins, and Rae O. Weimer. 








1955 NATIONAL THEME 


Responsible Journalism—Bulwark of Freedom 
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igma Delta Chi 
1955 Convention 


The more than 400 delegates, members 
and wives present at the 45th Anniver 
sary Convention of Sigma Delta Chi par 
ticipated in one of the most harmonious 
and expertly planned meets in the 
Fraternity’s history. The four-day session 
was held at the Deshler Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, with the Central Ohio 
and Ohio State Chapters as hosis. 

Roy W. Howard, longtime president 
(until 1952) and now chairman of the 
executive committee of the Scripps-How 
ard Newspapers, was elected national 
honorary president for 1955. 

Howard, editor of the New York World 
Telegram & Sun and organizer of United 
Press, succeeds John Cowles, publisher 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & 
Publisher, turned over the national presi 
dential duties to Alden Waite, president 
of Southern California Associated News 
papers. Brown replaces Lee Hills, execu 
tive editor of the Detroit Free Press and 
Miami Herald, as chairman of the Execu 
tive Council. Waite was vice president in 
charge of Professional Chapter Affairs 
during 1954. 

John M,. McClelland Jr., editor of the 
Longview, Wash., Daily News, and past 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, received 
the Fraternity’s highest award, the Wells 
Key. 

Selected as Fellows were Kent Cooper, 
executive director of Associated Press; 
DeWitt Wallace, founder and editor of 
the Reader’s Digest, and Virginius Dab 
ney, editor of the Richmond Times-Dis 
patch, 

Cooper was described as “a leader in 
the fight for the people’s right to know 
in a career that has spanned 61 years. He 
has exercised a profound influence in 
worldwide journalism. For more than a 
quarter century he was chief executive 
of the Associated Press. His genius as 
an organizer spread the AP’s services 
throughout the world 

“His devotion to truthful reporting and 
to striking down the barriers against full 
exchange of information between peo 
ples has made his name a symbol of the 
highest ideals of journalism.” 

Wallace received recognition as “the 
orginator of a journalistic medium which 
carries the stories of what goes on in 
the United States to more people in more 
nations around the world than an other 
single publication.” 

Dabney, a distinguished editor, his 
torian and constructive spokesman for 
the South, has been editor since 1936 of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. “A trench 
ant editorial writer and scholarly his 
Dabney has won the Pulitzer 


torian, 





Il 


Prize for editorial writing and has served 
on the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. He has 
twice won the Sigma Delta Chi national 
editorial award—in 1948 and 1952. He is 
the author of Liberalism in the South, 
Below the Potomac, and Dry Messiah: 
The Life of Bishop Cannon.” 

New members of the Executive Coun- 
cil are Robert Cavagnaro, general execu- 
tive of Associated Press, stationed in San 
Francisco; Ken Clayton, head of the pub- 
licity division, Promotion and Publicity 
Department, Chicago Tribune, and Prof. 
Dale R. Spencer, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri. 

Previous to his present position in San 
Francisco, Cavagnaro was Denver's chief 
of bureau, Associated Press. Other work 
with AP includes New York sports editor, 
special representative of the general man 
ager and chief of bureau, Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Spencer, elected as the councilor 
to represent journalism education, is a 
veteran, having served with the Navy for 
three years. Graduating in 1948 from the 
University of Missouri, he became an in- 
structor in journalism until he joined 
E. W. Stephens Publishing Co., Columbia, 
Mo., as sales manager. He rejoined the 
Missouri faculty in 1950 as assistant pro 
fessor of journalism and assistant copy 
desk chief on the Columbia Missourian. 
In addition to these activities, he is the 
weathercaster for Station KOMU-TYV, and 
director of the Missouri College News 
paper Association. 

Ken Clayton started his newspaper 
career at the age of 10 years in Iowa. 
He reached full editorial status at 17 as 
a reporter with the Waterloo, Ia., Morn 
ing Tribune and became city editor at 
18. After several years of newspaper 
work and college in Iowa, he moved to 
the Chicago Tribune where he handled 
assorted reportorial assignments, read 
copy, did rewrite, and edited pictures for 
various periods of time. 

Following war service with the Navy 
in 1944 and 1945, Clayton returned to the 
Tribune to set up his present activity as 
head of the publicity division of the 
Tribune’s Promotion and Publicity De 
partment. He is also managing editor of 
Tue Quit. 

Other national officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: Mason R. 
Smith, editor and publisher, the Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., Tribune Press, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Professional Chapter 
Affairs; Prof. Alvin E. Austin, head, De 
partment of Journalism, University of 
North Dakota, vice president in charge of 
Undergraduate Chapter Affairs; Ed J. 
Dooley, managing editor, the Denver 
Post, vice president in charge of Expan 
sion; Sol Taishoff, editor and publisher, 
Broadcasting-Telecasting, secretary, and 
Bernard Kilgore, president, the Wall 
Street Journal, treasurer. 

Austin and Kilgore were re-elected to 
their national officers’ duties. 

Also re-elected as Executive Councilors 
were John W. Colt, managing editor, the 
Kansas City Star, and James A. Byron 
Jr., news director of WBAP and WBAP- 
TV, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Chicago Professional Chapter was 
recognized as the best professional chap 
ter and also received the Quit. award as 
the chapter contributing the most toward 
Tue Qui. These honors were also pre 
sented to the Chicago chapter last year. 

The Hogate Achievement Contest was 
won by the University of North Dakota 
Undergraduate Chapter, with Kent State, 
Wayne, Marquette, Stanford, Washington 


Bernard Kilgore, National Treasurer, 
and Robert U. Brown, Executive Coun- 
cil Chairman, examine a scrapbook ex- 
hibit at the 45th Anniversary Convention. 


& Lee and Penn State following in that 
order. 

Penn State Chapter took first prize in 
the Beckman Chapter Efficiency Contest. 
North Dakota finished second, followed 
in order by Stanford, Illinois, Missouri, 
Northwestern, Grinnell and Nevada. 

The University of Oklahoma Daily 
took two first prizes in the Undergraduate 
newspaper contest, winning the straight 
news and editorial writing divisions. It 
also won second prize in the feature writ- 
ing section. 

Winning first place in the feature writ- 
ing division was the University of Min- 
nesota Daily, with the Syracuse Daily 
Orange receiving first place in sports 
writing. 

Cornell repeated its last year’s capture 
of undergraduate honors by taking two 
firsts in the photo contest. Gordon White 
placed first in the Spot News while Ross 
Wagner won in the Feature division. 

Fraser Hale of University of Miami 
took two firsts also in the photo contest, 
winning both Sports and Scenic divisions. 

The Ivory Tower Edition, University of 
Minnesota Daily, received the blue ribbon 
for the best non-fiction while the Univer- 
sity of Miami’s Tempo again proved its 
excellency by taking the prize for the 
best magazine. 

Fourteen professional members and 10 
undergraduate members were initiated 
at the Convention’s annual model initia- 
tion ceremony, with the Central Ohio 
Professional Chapter in charge. Those 
chapters participating included the Ohio 
State University, Kent State University, 
Ohio University, Central Ohio Profes- 
sional, Northeastern Ohio Professional, 
Northwestern Ohio Professional and Ak- 
ron’s Buckeye Professional Chapters. 

Lee Hills, Executive Council Chairman, 
presided during the installation of the 
new Akron Professional Chapter at the 
Friday luncheon which also featured 
Milton Caniff, famed cartoonist. 

The Texas Association of Sigma Delta 
Chi, composed of professional and un- 
dergraduate chapters, was given recogni- 
tion by the Convention. A resolution was 
drawn up stating that this Association 
has furthered the program of Sigma Delta 
Chi in several areas, such as expansion 
and the undergirding of chapters need- 
ing support, and has worked closely with 
the National Fraternity Officers in the 
promotion of Sigma Delta Chi principles 
and objectives. 

Its establishment was termed effective 
in bringing about a closer social and 
working relationship among the mem- 
bers in every part of the state. Forma- 


tion of such State and Regional organiza- 
tions throughout the country was en- 
couraged, 

The Corivention also endorsed coopera- 
tion with the Center for International 
Studies which has been established at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
the request of the United States Govern- 
ment. The over all purpose of this organi- 
zation is to improve the communication 
of ideas throughout the world and espe- 
cially behind the Iron Curtain. 

Since Sigma Delta Chi is in a position 
to assist the Center in discovering how 
— leaders throughout the world 
obtain their information and can con 
tribute substantially to this research 
project by means of polls of its member- 
ship, a committee of three members of 
Sigma Delta Chi is to be appointed by 
the President to investigate the objective, 
policies and methods of the Center and 
report and recommend to the Executive 
Council for or against active cooperation 
between the two organizations. 

Other resolutions concerned the col 
lection of dues, ethics and objectivity in 
the handling of news and cooperation 
with the American Bar Association con- 
cerning a discussion of Canons 35 and 20. 

Approved as the 1955 Theme was “Re- 
sponsible Journalism—Bulwark of Free 
dom.” 

Representatives of undergraduate chap 
ters, Earl Poucher, University of Florida; 
James Adams, Ohio State University, and 
John Heflin, American University, sat 
in on the Executive Council sessions at 
the Convention. 

The Executive Council suspended Pur- 
due, Butler and Boston University Under- 
graduate Chapters for failure to conform 
with the Fraternity’s rules and regula 
tions. 

Omaha University was given the right 
to petition the Council for an undergradu- 
ate chapter, and the Waco Professional 
Chapter was unanimously approved by 
the Council. The petitioning groups from 
the University of Utah and Texas A. & M. 
College were approved. 

The Freedom of Information report and 
activity were referred to the new Execu- 
tive Council by the 1954 Council with 
recommendation that the committee work 
continue. 

Chicago was chosen for the 1955 Con- 
vention, with the place and date to be 
announced later. The Council accepted 
Louisville’s invitation for the 1956 Con 
vention and will consider Miami’s bid 
for the 1957 Convention at the spring 
meeting. 

Crawford Wheeler, member of Sigma 
Delta Chi associated with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in New York, was elected 
to a four-year term on the Board of 
Trustees of the Quit Endowment Fund. 

Past National Presidents attending the 
Convention and present for the break- 
fast in their honcr included Robert B. 
Tarr, Pontiac, Mich. Press; Walter R. 
Humphrey, Fort Worth, Tex., Press; Tully 
Nettleton, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston; George A. Brandenburg, Editor 
& Publisher, Chicago; Irving Dilliard, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; Willard R. Smith, 
the Milwaukee Journal; Luther Huston, 
New York Times Washington Bureau; 
Carl Kesler, Chicago Daily News, and 
Charles C. Clayton, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

A breakfast was also held in honor of 
the Undergraduate Chapter Advisors. 
Sponsors were the three Ohio under- 
graduate chapters. 

The State Chairmen recommended, in 
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a report to the Executive Council, that 
the national President appoint a com- 
mittee from among the State Ciairmen 
to study and create a standardized form 
for undergraduate chapter visitations. In 
addition they also advised that each pro- 
fessional chapter be advisor to at least 
one undergraduate chapter to encourage 
efficiency in chapter operations. As a 
final suggestion, they recommended that 
Sigma Delta Chi write a brief “commer 
cial” for the journalism profession to 
encourage and inspire both young men 
and young women to adopt it as their 
careers. 

The official opening session of the Con- 
vention Thursday featured John Cowles, 
honorary national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi and president of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. Hailing the pass- 
ing of the once powerful “kept press” 
of the political bosses, he predicted a 
bright future for American newspaper- 
dom. 

Cowles praised the progress made by 
American newspapers in the past 30 to 
40 years, saying they have become “more 
reasonable.” 

“Their news handling has become fair- 
er, more objective and more complete,” 
he said. Independent newspaper owner- 
ship and financial stability were prime 
factors in raising press standards, Cowles 
explained. 

His forecast was that the newspaper 
which serves its readers well, and keeps 
up with changing times, will prosper. 
“The newspaper which relies on out- 
dated methods will lose ground to radio, 
television and better newspapers,” he 
said. 

Richard W. Slocum, president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation and general manager of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, discussed “Is Journalism 
a Good Career?” at the Thursday lunch- 
eon sponsored by the Ohio Newspaper 
Association. He suggested rephrasing the 
question on journalism from “Is it good?” 
to “How good?” 

Slocum announced that in his opinion 
“how good journalism is going to be as a 
career will be determined not so much 
by those who actually engage in it, as 
by those who have the responsibility for 
the business decisions in journalistic en- 
terprises. 

“The rewards of a journalistic career 
will always be more than in money. But 
the major reward and satisfaction in a 
journalist’s career and what makes it a 
really good career is the sense of partici- 
pation and contribution to maintaining 
the good things in our life and improving 
them. 

“The free press is the keystone of 
democratic government. The free press 
is the choice of the minority as well as 
the majority, all contributing to bringing 
solutions to our social problems, to de- 
veloping new senses of social responsi- 
bilities, and feeding the spiritual desires 
of men. 

“This requires purpose, imagination, 
work, belief and dedication. If young 
men will bring these into a journalistic 
career, it will indeed be a bright one and 
I can think of none finer.” 

According to Alexander F. Jones, ex- 
ecutive editor of *he Syracuse Herald 
Journal who spoke at « ‘‘aursday after- 
noon session, “Powerful forces in the 
American Bar Association are determined 
to restrict pretrial newspaper reporting. 

“The restrictions, which would cover 
both civil and criminal cases, would pre- 
vent newspapers from making more than 
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Richard W. Slocum, president, Ameri- 
can Newspapers Association and gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, spoke on “Is Journalism a G 
Career?” at the Thursday luncheon of 
the Convention. 


a bare announcement of formal charges,” 
he stated in his discussion of “Canon 20.” 
The charge that press practices result in 
trial by newspaper is fallacious, Jones 
contended. “That idle phrase is a straw 
man set up by legal authorities without 
supporting evidence. On the contrary, 
the evidence is, almost without exception, 
that newspapers have made invaluable 
contributions in establishing innocence 
or guilt and have worked hand in glove 
with the courts since this Republic was 
born.” 

Carl E. Lindstrom, executive editor of 
the Hartford, Conn., Times, told the news- 
men at the Convention to stop panicking 
before the competition of radio-TV and 
to get back to reporting the news. The 
veteran editor, speaking at another of 
the Thursday afternoon sessions, spoke 
out sharply against the newspapermen’s 
tendency to reach out impulsively for 
new editorial techniques. He was espe- 
cially critical of “the short-words-and 
short-sentences nostrum, the picture craze, 
and now that vague and treacherous no- 
man’s land called interpretive writing.” 

“In their eagerness to adopt new tech- 
niques, editors too often forget that the 
basic objective of a newspaper is to in 
form,” Lindstrom said. 

“The day of the scoop is gone,” he 
stated. “The time our newspaper reaches 
the home is less important than what it 
contains when it gets there. Although 
fast, TV and radio are superficial media. 
Let’s not, above all things, get into a 
competition for superficiality.” 

“What is needed,” he said, “is renewed 
emphasis on good reporting.” 

During the last session Thursday after- 
noon, Dr, James Pollard, director of the 
Ohio State University school of jour 
nalism, declared that increased restric- 
tions on the press, radio and television 
may result from their invasions of the 
right of privacy. 

Dr. Pollard cited numerous court cases 
which have dealt with the right of pri- 
vacy, noted an increase in this type of 
legal action in recent years, and pointed 
out that television reporting has raised 
many new questions. 

The Ohio State faculty member said 
that “the right of freedom of the press— 
and its twin, freedom of speech—was 
perhaps never more important than now 
when the free world stands in peril. 

“But we need always to remember that 


it is never an absolute right and that it 
must at all times take account of other 
rights, individual and collective, that are 
also important.” 

Frank H. Bartholomew, vice president 
and manager, Pacific Area, United Press, 
was guest speaker at the Thursday din 
ner, hosted by the Columbus Citizen and 
Scripps-Howard. Speaking in the new 
Union at Ohio State, Bartholomew said 
that the wars and turbulence of Asia 
will dominate the headlines of the months 
ahead with increasing frequency. 

Bartholomew, who last month was 
awarded the Texas journalistic confer 
ence medal at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity for “12 years of hazardous and 
brilliant reporting of the wars of the 
Pacific,” urged the younger generation in 
journalism to interest itself in Asia and 
to approach the subject with an open 
mind. 

In addition to Bartholomew's speech, 
the evening was highlighted by the 60 
voice Ohio State University Symphonic 
Choir, under the direction of Prof. Louis 
H. Diercks. 

The Cleveland News, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Cleveland Press and Penton Pub 
lishing Co. were hosts for the Friday 
luncheon which featured Milton Caniff, 
creator of Steve Canyon. Recognized as 
one of the nation’s top cartoonists, he 
warned that the comic strip may be the 
“Achilles heel of American newspaper 
freedom.” 

Caniff quoted Judge Charles E. Mur 
phy, administrator of the new code drawn 
up by the National Cartoonists Society, 
as saying he had heard repeated declara 
tions of intent to police the daily news 
paper comic strip. 

Caniff admonished the Convention dele 
gates to be alert to the danger of outside 
censorship. He quoted publication figures 
to prove that good literature outsells the 
bad. Walt Disney’s Donald Duck, pub- 
lished by Dell Comics, he said “outsells 
a other magazine published in the 


He listed the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the Reader’s Digest in second and third 
place and Disney Comics, also published 
by Dell, in fourth. Life magazine was 
listed in 15th place. 

Speaking of the value of comics to the 
newspaper, Caniff reported that since 


World War II Soviet Russia has been 
making a detailed study of American 
comics as a permanent method of driving 
home a point to a mass audience. The 
cartoonist admitted however, that the 
primary value of comics was to entertain. 

The Saturday luncheon and afternoon 
outing at the Wigwam was sponsored by 
the Columbus Dispatch and the Ohio 
State Journal. The Wigwam is an éstate 
owned by the papers’ publishers. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of Co 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc., spoke 
at the closing banquet Saturday evening. 
“The will to experiment and the art of 
making money while faithfully serving 
the public are vital to the future of news 
papers and the broadcasting industry” 
were his beliefs. 

Stanton said that TV-radio and news 
papers can profit by studying each others’ 
techniques, but that broadcasting has the 
edge when it comes to experimenting. 

“For all our sakes,” he said, “I hope 
the spirit of experimentation is going to 
wax mightily in both branches of our 
business . . . during the lifetime of even 
the youngest member of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Great things will still come of it if that 
is so.” 





Verl O’Brien, from the University of 
Utah. The Utah petition for an under- 
graduate chapter was approved at the 
Convention. 


“A great newspaper, having arrived at 
its mode of operation slowly and pain 
fully over a period of years, would feel 
it was hazarding its very existence if it 
tampered with (its) formula.” 

He said broadcasting feels an enormous 
freedom of format because of “dizzingly 
swift” electronic advances. 

On the need of making money while 
fairly serving the public, Stanton spoke 
out with: “It is wrong, and stupid, to 
decry or apologize in the slightest degree 
for the profit motive 

“What we have to do instead, with the 
full benefit of the profit motive, is to 
become more and more experimental, 
more and more bold 

“But the obligation to be profitable 
on the shoulders 


does not lie primarily 
of the business office. The profitability of 
a publishing or broadcasting enterprise 
must stem straight from the free-wheeling 


range, the courage, and the innovating 
power of the creative, the editorial de 
partments.” 

Stanton cited the editorial as one im 
portant newspaper device which TV-radio 
is still to make full use of. 

He said that one thing newspapers can 
learn from broadcasting is “balanced 
space.” Radio and television stations, 
under federal regulations, must provide 
equal amounts of air time for both sides 
of political issues 

Admitting that this is “a bulky thing 
to administer” and “causes headaches,” 
he said, “I think some newspapers could 
properly imitate it " He noted that 
some papers have already tried the “bal 
anced space” device 

Despite their competition, Stanton said, 
“TV-radio and newspapers draw closer 
all the time, for inevitably they work 
more and more, in radically different 
ways, with the same raw materials.” 

He said that both industries also take 
it on the chin together, at the same time, 
from the same people, about the same 
things: “Our faults.” 

We live in a world of dispute and 
abuse and confusion, and in air thick 
with dead cats being slung at us from 
every angle 

“Election night coverage by TV-radio 
and the press spectacularly proved the 
vital role of all news media in the U. S.,” 
Stanton concluded 

“We give America its daily conscious 
ness of being a nation,” he said. “If it 
weren't for us America would not 
know where it stood or what it felt.” 


Here’s the Background of Alden C. Waite 
New Sigma Delta Chi National President 


Alden C. Waite, president of Southern California Associated Newspapers, was 
installed as head of the Fraternity at its closing banquet of the 45th Anniversary 
Convention Nov. 14 in the Grand Ballroom of the Deshler Hilton Hotel. He succeeds 
Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & Publisher, New York. 


Waite, of 1635 Hillside Drive, Glendale, 
Calif., has been national vice president 
since 1950 and a member of the National 
Executive Council since 1947. He is a 
past president of American Institute of 
Journalists, Los Angeles Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The new SDX head is a veteran news 
paperman. He started his career 34 years 
ago at the age of 12 in the composing 





Chapter Standings 
In Beckman Contest 











Great interest centers annually in the 
contest of undergraduate chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi for the F. W. Beckman 
Plaque, awarded annually to the chap 
ter having maintained the best all-around 
record during the past year. 

The order in which the chapters fin 
ished was as follows 


. Penn State , 95 
2. North Dakota 82 
3. Stanford 75 

Illinois 74 
5. Missouri 71 
3. Northwestern .69 

. Grinnell 68 

. Nevada , 67 

. S. Dakota State — 

. Minnesota ‘ 65 

. Michigan . ee .. 65 
2. Iowa State 65 
3. Michigan State 65 

. Oklahoma A. & M ; 65 

. N. Texas State . ; 64 
3. Georgia F . . 63 

. Oklahoma ... ; ; 63 

. Montana .. ; 62 

. Wayne University . 62 

. Alabama 

. Ohio University 

. Ohio State 
3. New Mexico 

. Kansas State 
5. Marquette 

American University 

. Oregon 

. Nebraska 

Wisconsin 
Oregon State 

. Washington State 
2. Kent 
3. DePauw 

° Colorado 

~~ ere 

. So. Methodist . 

. Miami (Fla.) 

. U. of Houston 

. S. California . 

. U. of Texas . 

. Louisiana State 

. U. of Florida 
3. U. of Idaho 

° U. of Iowa 

. U. of Washington 
5. Cornell 

. Baylor . ina 

. Boston University 

. Syracuse ; 

. Temple 


room of the San Pedro, Calif., Pilot, now 
the News Pilot, working part time during 
school season and full time on vacations. 

Waite holds a gold membership card 
as a third generation California news 
paperman in the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association. His father, Clark 
F. Waite, SCAN board chairman and 
Copley Press Inc. director, and grand 
father, the late William J. Waite, sold 
the Geneva Gazette in Exeter, Neb., in 
1906 to come to California to start the 
Pilot. 

Besides his SCAN presidency, Waite 
is vice president of the San Pedro Pub 
lishing Co. and vice president and di- 
rector of SCAN Charities Inc. 

A native of Santa Ana, Calif., he is a 
member of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West, Advisory Board of the UCLA De 
partment of Journalism, Board of Di 
rectors of Friends of the Colleges of 
Claremont (Calif.), and the Los Angeles 
County Building Plans Commission. 

He holds memberships in the Greater 
Los Angeles Press Club, San Francisco 
Press and Union League Club, National 
Press Club of Washington, D. C., West 
Los Angeles Rotary Club, Oakmont Club 
of Glendale and the North Glendale 
Dads’ Club. 

Waite attended the University of 
Southern California and was graduated 
from Pomona College in 1928. He also 
served as executive secretary of the 
Seismological Research Center of Car 
negie Institute and California Institute 
of Technology. 

From 1928-29, Waite was editor and 
publisher of the Westwood Hills Press; 
1930-37, SCAN chief editorial writer; 1936 
40, vice president and general manager 
of Glendale News Press; 1940-43, pub 
lisher of the Alhambra Post Advocate; 
1940-46, member of Associated Press 
California-Nevada Association; 1947, as 
sociation chairman. 

Waite is listed in Who’s Who in the 
United States. He is married to the for 
mer Barbara Jane Boyles. They have two 
children, Charles Frederick and Barbara 
Edith, both students in Glendale public 
schools. 





And then there’s the story about an 
unsung hero of the Convention. One of 
the delegates from THE Southwest was 
made the honorary fire chief of a small 
Tennessee town by its mayor “for valor 
beyond the call of duty.” 

The Sigma Delta Chi member took the 
autumnal duties of smoking the year’s 
supply of ham and bacon for a raging 
fire and proceeded to report it to the 
owner of the barn. The barefooted owner 
was amazed, but courteously explained 
that the smoke pouring out of the barn 
was hickory. 

In addition to the official certificate 
from the Tennessee mayor, the delegate 
was presented with a red fire chief's 
helmet by his admiring fellow SDX mem 
bers. 
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Chapter Activities 


TEXAS GULF COAST PROFESSIONAL—Gene Robbins, pub- 


lic relations director of the Houston Chamber of Com 
merce, was re-elected as president of the Texas Gulf Coast 
Professional Chapter for 1954-55. The new vice presidents 
are James Cummins, reporter for the Freeport Facts-Re 
view, and Louis Alexander, reporter for the Houston 
Chronicle. Don Burchard, journalism professor at Texas 
A&M College, College Station, was re-elected secretary 
treasurer, and he will be assisted by John Hartzell. Hart 
zell is associated with the Max Jacobs public relations 
agency in Houston. Five directors were also elected: Jim 
Rushing, public relations director for the Texas Man 
ufacturers Association; Ray Miller, newscaster for KPRC 
and KPRC-TV; Bruce Underwood, chairman of the Uni 
versity of Houston journalism department; Pete Gilpin, 
Houston Chronicle reporter, and Silas B. Ragsdale, man 
aging editor of Petroleum Refiner magazine. 

Ralph O'Leary, city editor of the Houston Post, was 
honored as the outstanding journalist of the preceding 12 
months by the Gulf Coast chapter. Basis for the SDX and 
Heywood Brown awards was for his contribution to civic 
welfare in the Minute Women series which ran in the 
Post just before the end of 1953. Honorable mention went 
to six other area journalists: Norman Baxter of the 
Houston Chronicle for his series of the displaced people 
of Zapata; Jack Donahue, city editor of the Houston 
Press, for his series on corruption in Duval County; 
Thomas Martin of the Press for his series on Texas insur 
ance law weaknesses; Pat Flaherty, news director of 
Station KPRC-TV, for his efforts in fostering work of 
civic and charitable organizations; A. Pat Daniels, secre 
tary to the mayor of Houston and state president of SDX, 
for organizational work for SDX, and Jim Mathis of the 
Post for his series on Houston Transit problems. 


MEMPHIS PROFESSIONAL—Walter Humphrey, editor of 
the Fort Worth Press and past national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, presided over the installation of the new Mem 
phis Professional Chapter Oct. 29. Pointing out that SDX 
“has been a long time—maybe too long—in getting into 


the State of Tennessee,’ Humphrey said he “is sure the 
Memphis chapter will be a credit to the Fraternity.” Wal 
lace Witmer is the recently-elected president of the new 
group, and his officers include Steve Warren, vice pres 
ident, and James Foltz, secretary-treasurer. Humphrey 
was introduced by Frank Ahlgren, editor of the Com 
mercial Appeal and state chairman of SDX at the instal 
lation services 


NEW YORK CITY PROFESSIONAL—Frazier Hunt, author of 


the new book, The Untold Story of Douglas MacArthur, 
was scheduled to appear before the New York Profes 
sional Chapter at their November dinner meeting. Also on 
the program was Dick Clarke, who was to tell his fellow 
members what he witnessed as the executive editor of the 
Daily News, in the operations of the News’ political poll 
on the New York race for governor. 


ATLANTA PROFESSIONAL—Scheduled to open Atlanta’s 


fall season was a November dinner meeting featuring 
Governor-Nominate Marvin Griffin. Griffin, publisher of 
the Bainbridge Post Searchlight, is also a member of Sig 
ma Delta Chi 


CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL—Leslie G. Moeler, professor of 


journalism at the State University of Iowa, and Ed Lind- 
say, of Decatur, Ill., editor of the Lindsay-Schaub news 
papers and president of the American Council on Educa 


Vv 


tion for Journalism, were lined up to report on what's new 
in the schooling of future journalists at the November 
meeting. Following the Hallowe’en theme, the Chicago 
SDX members invited Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall, North 
western professor, to speak on “Hoaxes” at the October 
meeting. MacDougall followed up his prize-winning book, 
Understanding Public Opinion—a guide for newspaper 
men and newspaper readers, by his recently completed 


book, Hoaxes. 


DETROIT PROFESSIONAL—tThe October meeting of the De- 


troit Professional Chapter was scheduled to feature Bob 
Perrin, labor editor for the Detroit Free Press, Perrin re 
cently returned from several months in Europe where 
he traveled and studied under an Ogden Reid Foundation 
fellowship. 


COLORADO PROFESSIONAL—In line with the November 


national elections, the Colorado Professional Chapter 
planned a big political rally to give eight local political can 
didates time to explain “Why I Believe I Should Be 
Elected.” 


KANSAS CITY PROFESSIONAL—Three Big Seven football 


coaches and a famed former coach, who made football 
history at West Point, were guest speakers at the Press 
Club’s annual football clinic. Maj. Gen. Gar Davidson, for 
mer West Point player and coach and now commandant 
of the Command and General Staff School at Ft. Leaven 
worth, joined Coaches Don Faurot of Missouri University; 
Bill Meek of Kansas State College, and Chuck Mather of 
the University of Kansas as guests of honor. The Septem 
ber meeting featured Frank Martinek, creator of Don 
Winslow of the Navy, comic strip hero. Three big events 
on the fall calendar of the Press Club, tabbed as strictly 
social, included a joint cocktail party with the Directors 
of the American Royal on Oct. 19, the annual dinner for 
Missouri and Kansas editors Nov. 28, and the annual 
Christmas party, Dec. 14. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA PROFESSIONAL—The Central 


Pennsylvania Professional Chapter was added to the ranks 
Sept. 25 in Lancaster, Pa. Luther A. Huston of the New 
York Times Washington Bureau presided at the installa 
tion. Huston is a former national president of SDX. Theo 
dore A. Serrill of Harrisburg, Pa. is the new president. 
He also is Pennsylvania state SDX chairman. Dr. Frederick 
B. Marbut of the Penn State journalism faculty will serve 
as vice president. Huston, also guest speaker on installa 
tion night, said that the editors of the country’s news 
papers “by and large appraise intelligently the difficult 
world in which they live and give sound guidance to the 
public on issues of the day.” He added that they have 
a tremendously difficult, exacting and vitally important 
task with an “appalling responsibility.” Huston described 
the Fraternity as the only organization that brings to 
gether all classes of journalists under the same standard 
of ideals. 


MILWAUKEE PROFESSIONAL—Sigma Delta Chi’s national 


president, Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & Publisher, 
addressed the October meeting of the Milwaukee Pro 
fessional Chapter during a Mid-West visit. Brown told the 
newsmen that in the battle for the advertising dollar 
there are more and more TV stations in areas where 
previously one had a monopoly. Even radio is gaining in 
popularity. It has found a market in the car radio. “News 
papers are doing well, too,” he said, “for radio has whetted 
the appetite for news. Circulation rose to a high last year 
of 54 million copies a day.” While present advertising vol 
umne is lagging, he indicated it would just about match 
last year’s volume. 





Personals 


First National Bank of Atlanta. His re alumni magazine. He formerly was 


About Members 


MarvIN GRIFFIN, editor of the Bain 
bridge Post-Searchlight and the Lieuten 
ant Governor of Georgia, recently was 
nominated governor in the Democratic 
Primary, tantamount to election. He will 
take office in January. 

Georce E. Goopwin, winner of the Pul 
itzer Prize for local reporting in 1948, 


has been named vice president of the 
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sponsibilities include public relations, ad 
vertising and industrial development. 
Witu1AM Ray of the National Broadcast 
ing Co. was scheduled to appear at 
Northwestern University’s Medill school 
of journalism Oct. 26. The subject of his 
talk was “Report on Europe.” Ray, man 
ager of news and special events for the 
NBC central division, Chicago, spent last 
summer in Europe covering news de 
velopments for NBC radio and television. 
J. M. CLEMENs is assistant editor of the 
Ohio State University Monthly, official 


assistant publicity director of the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co. and Toledo Office publicist 
for the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation. 

Palmer Paint, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has 
appointed Rocer STanton as director of 
publicity and public relations. Stanton 
was formerly associated with the Federal 
Department Stores for three years 

Pvt. Mack B. SoLtomon was graduated 
first in his class in the Public Informa 
tion course at the Fort Slocum Army In 
formation School recently. He is now 





vi 


assigned to the 6th Radio Broadcasting 
and Leaflet Group at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

The Los Angeles alumnae chapter of 
Theta Sigma Phi recently presented a 

uppy to Professor Roy L. Frencn when 

e retired as head of the school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Southern 
California. 

Hat SHANAFIELD was elected national 
commander of the Coast Guard League 
at a recent convention held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He had previously served as 
a national vice commander. Shanafield, 
who is assistant manager of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery News, is also sec- 
retary of the Chicago Professional Chap- 
ter. 

Kevin J. Arnven, former assistant uni- 
versity editor at Purdue, has been ap- 
pointed as director of publications at 
New York University. In his new posi 
tion, Arden will act as coordinator for 
the planning, production and distribution 
of all University publications except 
those of the NYU Press. He will also ad 
minister the University’s advertising pro- 
gram, 

Howarp Sicmonp has joined the public 
relations staff of Petesch, Hecht & O’Con 
nor, Inc., national advertising concern. 
Sigmond formerly was an assistant ac 
count executive of Harshe-Rotman, Inc., 
public relations counsel. He also edited 
Bendix Home Appliances’ employe mag- 
azine and was publicity director of the 
Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 

Kennetu Kramer has been appointed 
managing editor of Business Week mag 
azine. He has been associated with Busi 
ness Week since 1946, serving as exec- 
utive editor of the magazine. 

Rosert Orey, division newsphoto editor 
for the Associated Press for the past nine 
years, was transferred to the Washington 
Bureau recently. Otey has been a mem 
ber of the Kansas City Press Club for 
seven years. In the past several years he 
has had two newsphoto assignments in 
Tokyo and the Far East for the As 
sociated Press. 

Dr, FRANK CUNNINGHAM was presented 
with the Cross of Honor of the Inter 
national Institute of American Ideals for 
his long and outstanding opposition to 
Communism and his militant fight against 
Reds and fellow-travellers. In his cita 
tion, presented at a Fall special session 
of the Institute in Los Angeles, Dr. Cun- 
ningham was also cited for his cultural 
contributions to American writing and 
his unstinted aid to aspiring authors. 
Dr. Cunningham, assistant to the pres 
ident, Sequoia University, was made a 
Founder-Member of the Institute in 
recognition of his work. 

Feurx SrreyKMAns, assistant director of 
public relations, Crane Co., appeared be 
fore the Industrial Editors’ Association 
of Chicago at a critique Oct. 27. He was 
one of four panel members at the critique 
whose theme was the role of manage- 
ment in the area of employe com- 
munications. Another Sigma Delta Chi 
member on the panel was At Greco, ed 
itor of the Pullman News, Pullman Co., 
Chicago. 

M. O. Ryan, manager of the Washing 
ton Office, American Hotel Association, 
broadcast messages of hope and encour- 
agement from American Hotel Men to 
the captive people behind the Iron Cur 
tin. Ryan made the broadcasts while on 
a European tour with 71 other Amer 
ican civic leaders. The men were guests 
of the Crusade for Freedom, the U. S. 
movement which supports Radio Free 
Europe. 





How Chapters Rated 
for Hogate Trophy 











The Kenneth C. Hogate Professional 
Achievement Trophy, awarded annually 
to the undergraduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi having the greatest percentage 
of its graduates of the last five years 
actively engaged in journalism, was won 
by the North Dakota Chapter, with a 
percentage of 100. 

The standings of the chapters of the 
past two years are given below: 


1954 
Contest 


1953 
Contest 


(100.0) 
(100.0) 
66.7) 
72.9) 
84.2) 
89.7) 
51.5) 
88.5) 


Chapter 


North Dakota 
*Kent State 
*Wayne 

Marquette 
Stanford . 

Kansas 

Washington & Lee 
Penn State 
Northwestern 
Indiana 

Oklahoma 

South Dakota State 
Oklahoma A. & M. 
Ohio University 
Missouri 

Texas 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Louisiana State 
Washington State 
Michigan State .......... 
Illinois 

Miami 

Minnesota 

lowa State 
Southern California 
Michigan (Incomplete) 
*American ..... 
Southern Methodist 
Oregon 

Oregon State 


Washington 
Kansas State 


Syracuse 
Boston 
Temple 
Colorado 
California 
New Mexico 
Grinnell 
Wisconsin 
DePauw 
Cornell 


52.9) 
34.5) 
33.3) 
23.1) 
61.06 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee a a a 
j « > . 


Incomplete Reports: Baylor, Georgia, 
Houston, Idaho, Ohio State. 

No Report: Butler, Purdue. 

* Chartered after beginning of current 
Hogate Contest period. 

Note—Michigan records for 1949-50 lost 
in fire of 1950. Adjustment made. 





Major James H. Tare has been named 
as public information officer for the In- 
fantry Center, Fort Benning, Ga. He for 
merly served in that position for the 
United Nations Command at the Korean 
peace talks. 


Palmer Hoyt Honored 
By Zenger Award 


Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, past national president and 
Fellow of Sigma Delta Chi, was selected 
to receive the first annual “John Peter 
Zenger Freedom of the Press Award” 
Nov. 21 from the University of Arizona. 

Hoyt’s selection, announced by Dr. 
Richard A. Harvill, president of the uni- 
versity, is in recognition of “professional 
work which has made an outstanding 
contribution to the preservation of the 
freedom of the press and the people’s 
right to know.” 

The award was to be presented to the 
Denver Post editor at a meeting of the 
Arizona Press Club in Tucson. It con- 
sisted of a plaque made of Arizona silver 
and turquoise. 

Douglas D. Martin, head of the Univer 
sity of Arizona journalism department 
and former managing editor of the De- 
troit Free Press, headed the committee 
which selected the first recipient of the 
John Peter Zenger award. 

“Hoyt was the unanimous choice of 
heads of leading newspaper and profes- 
sional journalistic societies, and of key 
editors from whom recommendations 
were sought,” Martin said. 








@Obituaries 


Auten L. Bururnestey (DeP-13), na- 
tionally known advertising executive, 
died unexpectedly Thursday, Oct. 7, 
1954, at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio, of a heart attack. He was president 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 

Tueopore H. Kimste (Ill-’46), managing 





’ editor of Household magazine, died Sept. 


30, 1954, in a Topeka, Kan., hospital 
after a long illness. 

H. C. L. Jackson (UMc-'18), Detroit 
News columnist, died Oct. 18 after suf- 
fering from a heart ailment for nine 
years. His column, “Listening In on De- 
troit,” ran for more than 25 years. 

Epmonp B. Cuapman (UKn-Pr-’41), for- 
mer managing editor of the Topeka 
(Kan.) State Journal, died Oct. 11, 1954. 
He had been undergoing treatment for a 
heart condition. 

Wuu1aMm H. Smirn (Neb-Pr-’47), editor- 
publisher of the Seward (Neb.) Indepen- 
dent for 52 years until his retirement in 
1949, died in Seward, Oct. 8, 1954. 

Howarp W. Zinn (But-Pr-’37), former 
general manager of the Huntington 
(Ind.) Herald-Press, died in his home in 
Huntington. 

Georce B. Everson, Jr. (Fla-’51) died 
last Aug. He was employed by the 
Gainesville (Fla.) Daily Sun. 

Richard R. Philip (Ill-’49) died last 
Sept. 

Froyp J. Muuer (McS-Pr’4l), presi- 
dent and general manager of the Royal 
Oak Tribune, died Sept. 16 in Providence 
Hospital, Detroit. He had been ill for 
several years from a heart ailment. 

Sr. Cram McKetway Jr. (Cor-’52) 
was killed in an aircraft accident on 
June 3, 1954, while on active duty with 
the United States Airforce in France. 

Joun J. Parkinson Jr. (Nu-’31), Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Wituram H. Berkey (McS-Pr’40), Cas- 
sapolis, Mich. 

Raymonp M. EasTMAN 
Moines, Ia. 


(Ia-’49), Des 
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Here's the Report to SDX 
On Freedom of Information 


(Continued from page 9) 


superintendent and that a half dozen 
prospective applicants are being con- 
sidered. I would regard it as entirely 
proper, and in the public interest, for 
the members of the school board to 
meet in executive session and discuss 
the strengths and weaknesses, as they 
may see them, of the different appli- 
cants. Of course, when the school 
board takes its formal vote, reporters 
should be permitted so that they can 
see exactly how each member votes.” 

In reply, your committee pointed to 
a Tennessee school board which closed 
its doors in secret session to fire a 
school principal, all because his skin 
was black, and also to a case in an- 
other state wherein the school board 
of one county, meeting in secret ses 
sion, fired a principal who was alleg 
edly a pervert and the school board 
of an adjoining county, also meeting 
in secret session, hired this alleged 
pervert. 

This same newsman also told of the 
case of an ailing dean at his state 
university, and wrote: 

“The president could not have 
talked frankly to the board of regents 
if reporters were present. I question 
that any good would have been done, 
and perhaps the individual in ques- 
tion would have been damaged, had 
that session been opened to the pub- 
lic, and reported in the press.” 

In reply, your committee pointed to 
a case in another state wherein the 
acting governor, campaigning for elec 
tion, persuaded the state board of con- 
trol, behind the locked doors of a se 
cret meeting, to appoint a certain man 
as president of the state university in 
return for financial and other support 
of certain interests in his political 
campaign. 

This tender regard for the reputa- 
tions of appointed public servants 
came up in your committee’s corre 
spondence with the U. S. senators. A 
number of senators—among them 
Senators Holland, Smith of Maine, 
Payne, Dirksen, Gillette, Welker, El- 
lender and Hendrickson—gave this as 
one of the reservations they had con 
cerning open meetings of Congres 
sional Committees. 

Your committee wrote in reply: 

“I cannot forget the case of Harry 
Dexter White, the Communist spy. 
His appointment was considered and 
confirmed in a secret meeting of a 
Senate Committee, then was rail 
roaded through Congress. Had this 
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Senate Committee meeting been held 
open to the public, I am sure that the 
restraint of public opinion would have 
been exerted in such fashion that 
White neve~ would have been con 
firmed for high federal office. 

“Too many «f our public servants 
on local, state and federal levels talk 
sanctimoniously about protecting the 
reputations of the men being consid 
ered for appointment. Yet how in the 
world can the interests of the Amer 
ican people be properly protected un- 
less all the facts are made public at 
the time and not after the fact, as in 
the case of White?” 


vill 


OUR committee followed closely 

these additional major trends in 
the abridgment of the people’s right 
to know during the year: 

1, The shut-out of news cameras 
in courtroom procedures, primarily 
by Rule 53 of the United States Su 
preme Court, but increasingly by 
Canon 35 promoted by the bar associ- 
ations of various states in connection 
with state courts. 

2. The growing clamor of our pub 
lic servants to bar the all-seeing eye 
of the television camera from the 
proceedings on all levels of American 
government. 

3. The promotion of Canon 20 by 
various state bar associations which 
would impose limitations on the press 
and radio in reporting the procedures 
in criminal trials until after final dis 
position in the case. 

Here again your committee advises 
that should the free American press, 
including radio and television, stand 
shoulder to shoulder on these mat 
ters, such problems would be solved 
quickly, amicably and reasonably for 
the general benefit of the people. 

Many judges and lawyers talk long 
and loudly of the necessity for de 
corum and dignity in the courtroom 
and how the popping of camera flash 
bulbs would mar it. Many writers, 
unaware, in the seclusion of their 
so-called editorial “ivory towers,” of 
the real issue at stake, agree with 
the necessity for decorum and dig 
nity in the courtroom. 

Yet your committee is convinced 
that a reasonable solution could be 
worked out wherein news pictures 
could be obtained in the courtroom 
without abridgment of decorum and 
dignity, but that this will be reached 


only if all newspapers, radio and tel- 
evision get together so that public 
opinion is brought into the matter. 

Your committee is greatly con 
cerned over the increasing differ 
ences between the free press and the 
free bar, both of which should be 
united in the constant fight for free 
justice. Canon 20, which would limit 
the press in criminal procedures, con 
stitutes the bar’s first outright and 
public attempt to impose censorship, 
which is absolutely contrary to the 
Constitution. 

Canon 20. if imposed, would be only 
the beginning; hence, your committee 
feels impelled to warn newspapers 
and radio and television, individually 
and collectively, to rise up and fight 
on every side and with all their might 
this attempt by the lawyers to hand 
cuff not only the people’s right to 
know but also justice. 

Your chairman several years ago 
did a research job on the various 
state legislatures and found, in black 
and white, that wherever the lawyer 
predominates in a legislature, there is 
a decided increase in anti-press and 
pro-legal profession bills introduced. 
This, of course, points to the great 
need of a better understanding be 
tween the two professions and a 
greater public relations job done by 
the press. 


xX 


HE televised McCarthy vs. Army 

hearing during the summer not 
only brought our federal government 
into the American living room but 
it brought to a head the problem of 
television in politics. And the poli 
tician, who always prefers secret gov 
ernment whenever he can gracefully 
get it, immediately began to shy away. 

When given the opportunity, the 
American public always is deeply 
interested in its government. The 
Associated Press reported that the 
amazing number of 115,000 crowded 
into the hearing room for the thirty 
six days of McCarthy vs. Army testi 
mony, and The United States News 
& World Report estimated that a 
TV audience of 20,000,000 watched 
the proceedings each day. 

Your committee states without res 
ervation that this is most healthy for 
free American government. Also we 
cannot refrain from quoting Thomas 
Jefferson as follows: 


“The force of public opinion cannot 
be resisted when permitted freely to 
be expressed. Whenever the people 
are well informed, they can be trusted 
with their own government.” 


The question of televised govern- 
ment proceedings arose in your com- 
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mittee’s correspondence with senators 
over secret Congressional Committee 
meetings. Senator Wallace F. Bennett, 
of Utah, wrote as follows: 

“There are those who feel that the 
activities of Congress should be broad- 
cast or televised. I do not share that 
view. We are now sitting through the 
so-called McCarthy hearings. I do not 
believe that this testimony should be 
taken in executive session but I do 
know that if television and radio were 
shut off the committee would get its 
work done in much shorter time and 
with much less emotional pressure.” 

In reply your committee wrote: 

“But the American people feel en- 
tirely different. The McCarthy public 
hearing has been the No. 1 television 
and radio political attraction of all 
time for the American people. And I 
personally feel that this TV-radio cov- 
erage on a national scale has produced 
the only public good that will come 
out of the whole mess. It has shown 
millions of Americans, who probably 
had no idea of what went on, just 
how the Congressional hearings are 
conducted. Most people probably have 
been in the courtroom at one time or 
another and no doubt the TV-radio 
audience has been deeply shocked at 
the decided contrast between a digni 
fied court trial and the McCarthy 
hearings, where the judge and the 
jurors show both by their question 
ing and comments that they are ex 
tremely biased one way or the other 
and that their minds definitely are 
made up. 

“This, I think, points up the great 
need ‘for admitting the restraint of 
public opinion into all such Congres 
sional hearings for the general good 
of the American political scene and 
certainly for the protection of citizens 
who are ruthlessly haled before such 
hearings.” 

During the year, too many politi 
cians wrote your committee that open 
government, televised or not, would 
cause the politician to blow his horn 
for the benefit of the public and thus 
impede the efficiency of government. 
In every case, your committee replied 
by asking this question: 

Which is better for the people, the 
efficient harmony of secret Commu 
nistic government in Russia or the 
turbulence of free, open democratic 
government in America? 

No politician answered this ques 
tion, even though the true answer 
would answer all questions involved 
in secret government. 


x 


N the basis of the foregoing, your 
committee makes the following 
recommendations: 


1. That Sigma Delta Chi accept 
the challenge of an apathetic press 
toward the danger of the growing 
trend for secret government in Amer- 
ica. 

2. That a separate national commit- 
tee be established by Sigma Delta 
Chi for the sole purpose of taking the 
story of freedom of information to 
every newspaper publisher, radio and 
television station owner, editor and 
newsman, by regular bulletin if nec- 
essary, in a constant effort to align 
the whole press and radio shoulder 
to shoulder in the fight against secret 
government and a continuing public 
relations campaign in behalf of the 
American people’s right to know. 

3. That the 1955 Committee for Ad 
vancement of Freedom of Information 
of Sigma Delta Chi be urged to seek 
actively and purposefully the opportu 
nity to present testimony before Con- 
gress or a Congressional Committee 
against the secret committee meet 
ings and for open government in our 
federal legislative branch as a prece 
dent for open government on all lev- 
els of American government. 


XI 


N conclusion, your committee pre 

sents an exchange of correspond- 
ence between its chairman and Wil- 
liam R. Mathews, editor and publisher 
of the Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson, 
who defended the secret executive 
session in government. 

Mathews wrote as follows: 

“The wide scope of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s program reflects one of the 
greatest weaknesses in American life; 
the propensity to think in absolutes. 
Everything must be wet or dry, dem- 
ocratic or totalitarian, total war or 
total peace, freedom or slavery, se 
crecy or openness.” 

In reply, your chairman wrote: 

“Let me point out that Christ laid 
down the most absolute rules of 
moral conduct in all the world’s his- 
tory. I can find no single case in the 
last 1953 years where any human 
lived up to those absolute rules; yet 
if we follow your reasoning, because 
those rules are absolute, then we 
should blink our eyes at them. 

“The same applies to secrecy in 
government. Editors, deeply con- 
cerned with their responsibility to 
print all the news of government, 
hold to the absolute principle, be 
cause any attempt to draw a line is 
certain to lay the problem open to 
abuse. The elected official, concerned 
with his political future, would like 
to furnish his constituents only with 
sweetly censored accounts of his ac- 
tions. Out of this conflict always 
comes, in our cumbersome democratic 


governmental procedure, a reasonable 
solution benefiting the people. 

“That is why our founding fore 
fathers, in great wisdom, gave us the 
absolute principle of freedom of the 
press, knowing full well that it would 
be qualified by abuse and also by such 
necessary limitations as the law of 
libel in the legislative field; by the 
courts in varying decisions; and by 
those newspapermen who through 
selfish or other reasons fail to live up 
to the obligations imposed on a free 
press.” 

V. M. NEWTON, JR., Tampa (Fla.) 
Tribune, Chairman. 

JIM BORMANN, News Director, 
Station WCCO, Minneapolis. 

BREWSTER P. CAMPBELL, Ex 
ecutive City Editor, Detroit Free 
Press. 

CHARLES A. FELL, Managing 
Editor, Birmingham News. 

BUREN H. McCORMACK, Execu- 
tive Editor, Wall Street Journal. 

KEEN A. RAFFERTY, Head, De 
partment of Journalism, University 
of New Mexico. 

DAVID M. SCHUTZ, Editor of Edi 
torial Page, Redwood City (Cal.) 
Tribune. 

GENE THORNE, Managing Editor, 
Waterloo (Ia.) Daily Courier. 

HOWARD CLEAVINGER, Spokane 
(Wash.) Chronicle. 

JOHN HERBERT, The 
(Mass.) Patriot-Ledger. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications 15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 


sified advertising. 
When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, The Quit, 35 


E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 


Quincy 








HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING Salesman with newspaper ex- 
perience for second position on 3-man staff, 
6.000 ABC daily. Paid vacation and other 
benefits. References required. Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, Tribune. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Management job with weekly or daily, after 
Jan. 1, in western state. Have five years ex- 
perience in all departments of small weekly, 
job shop. Univ. Iowa grad., 33. Married, fam- 
ily. Box 1092, Tue Qui. 


Am getting nowhere. Experienced radio-TV 
news editor sees advancement in field or 
change to newspaper post. Minnesota jour- 
nalism graduate. Married. Prefer midwest or 
Denver. Box 1093, Tue Quit. 


“BUSINESS OPPO 


RTUNITIES 
TRADE MAGAZINES. See late copies through 


our easy to get acquainted service. Choose 
from 4,387, covering all fields. Current List 





FREE. Commercial Engraving Publishing 
Company, 34AA North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 
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The Book Beat 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 


NE way of looking at American 
journalism is in terms of its 
development. This can be done in 
terms of an excellent book like Uni 
versity of Minnesota Journalism Pro- 
fessors Edwin H. Ford and Edwin 
Emery’s Highlights in the History of 
the American Press (University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, $6.50). 
This 397-page, indexed book con- 
tains twenty-seven articles which pre- 
sent American journalism in terms of 
its eras of development. These are the 
rise of an English press (naturally, 
the background of American journal- 
ism), a colonial press in the English 
pattern, the revolution and new re- 
public: a nationalistic press, Jackso- 
nian democracy and a popular press, 
the post-Civil War period: a press in 
transition, and mass circulation and 
the modern press giants. 

While some of the earlier articles 
give more or less trends because they 
mention many people, the later chap 
ters are told in terms of the men who 
were famous in American journalism 
during the last century. 

While this book is probably in- 
tended as supplementary reading in 
a course in the history of American 
journalism, it could also be used as 
a supplementary text in an introduc 
tory course. It’s a good book and 
could be stimulating reading for 
working newsmen. 





In 576 pages, one of the country’s 
top bridge experts tells all. It is called 
“Ely Culbertson’s Master Work Con- 
tract Bridge Complete” (The John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, $5.00). If 
bridge is too difficult a game for you, 
or you can’t stand to have four peo 
ple around, why not try chess? 

You can find out more than you 
would ever be able to use effectively 
in Fred Reinfeld’s “The Complete 
Chess Player” (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, $4.95). This is tops on 
chess. There is one book that is bet 
ter for the beginner, but if you know 
anything about chess, this would be 
an excellent book to have. 


The early history of books is pre- 
sented by an English scholar, David 
Diringer, in “The Hand Produced 
Book” (The Philosophical Library, 
New York, $15.00). The author has 
previously written a book on the de- 
velopment of the alphabet. This 603- 
page book includes illustrations of 
many early books and early writing 
instruments. It covers its development 
up to the mediaeval book in England. 
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Advertisement 





From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Going— Going— 
But Not Gone! 


Saturday they got set to auction off 
*Sis”” Brown’s house for non-payment 
of taxes. Buck Stone from Centerville 
was the auctioneer. Everybody who 
came to the auction knew that “Sis” 
is a war widow. 


When Buck began the bidding he 
said, ‘‘ Anybody can bid. Just remem- 
ber that ‘Sis’ and three nice kids hap- 
pen to live here. Now who’s going 
to start the bidding?”’ 


There was silence. “‘Sis,”’ standing 
in back, got the point. She reached 
into her purse for just about all the 
money she had in the world. “I'll bid 
$75,” she said. ‘‘Sold,”’ bellowed Buck 
and “Sis” had her home back. 


From where I sit, Buck Stone used 
a helping hand instead of a gavel. It 
was real neighborliness. You know, 
even in something as small as respect- 
ing another’s choice of beverage, a 
person can be neighborly. You might 
like buttermilk. I’m “‘sold’’ on a tem- 
perate glass of beer. And I can’t “buy” 
anyone’s telling me I’m wrong. 


Marsh 





Copyright, 1954, United States Brewers Foundation 





University Microfilms 
313 N. Pirst Street 
Ann Arbor, Wichigan 


It says, 


“Merry Christmas!” 
52 times 


What to give the boss? What to give a business associate? What 
to give a close friend who's in the newspaper or advertising 


business? 


Perhaps you've always been so close to it, you've never thought 
of it. Why, what else, what better than a year's subscription to 
Eprror & PUBLISHER? 


So much in it for any one in the profession . . . the news of 
newspapers, the advertising side . . . so many special interest 
departments . . . circulation, classified, photography, promo 


i oe 
Why, you'll be a hero. And for only $6.50 for a full year! 


Epiror & PUBLISHER includes these services: International Year 
Book, Linage ‘Tabulation, Annual Syndicate Directory, Me- 


chanical Tabulation Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER - TIMES SQUARE - NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S., possessions, 
and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 





